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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ovr present number contains a larger 
measure than usual of reports of meetings, 
which may possibly try the patience of 
some of our readers. But without any 
apology we make bold to say that they 
contain matter which will repay careful 
study. We had hoped also to print in 
full Dr. Klein’s sermon at the meeting of 
the Provincial Assembly, but this we may 
yet be able to do. “Differences of 
administration, but one Spirit,” is perhaps 
the moral to be drawn from these reports, 
and it is worth pondering. 


In Parliament, and in various meetings 
of churchmen, there have recently been 
very vigorous discussions on the subject 
of ritualism, the use of unauthorised 
services, and other departures from the 
standard of the Prayer-Book. Strong 
things haye been said as to the obligation 
of clergymen to be true to their vows, 
and the Bishops have been importuned to 
take more vigorous measures to maintain 
the principles of the Church of England. 
Even at the ‘anniversary meeting of the 
English Church Union a resolution was 
passed affirming that the Union was pre- 
pared to give “all possible support to the 
lawful authority of the Bishops as 
ordinaries in: the settlement of liturgical 
difficulties, humbly confiding that, as 
members of the Catholic Episcopate, they 
will impose nothing on the consciences of 
the clergy and laity which is contrary to 
the teaching and practice of the whole 
Catholic Church of Christ.” 

In the Church of England the tendency 
always is for moderate councils to prevail. 
The Bishop of Rochester, as reported in 
the Guardian, spoke some wise and 
prudent words at a recent Diocesan Con- 
ference, in reference to present disputes 
in the Churches. The following is the 
close of his address :— 

It is not from a timid love of middle ways, 
or from opportunist dread of practical compli- 


cations, but for reasons of deep religious 
significance, as well as for reasons of charity, 
that I ask the ‘‘advanced’’ men to recon- 
sider some features and tendencies of their 
action, and I ask it with the voice of authority, 
though used now not to dictate but to persuade. 

I think that I may venture to take into my 
own mouth the words which Addison wrote 
in his Spectator nearly two centuries ago :— 
“Tf I can any way assuage private Inflamations 
or allay public Ferments, I shall apply myself 
to it with my utmost Endeavours, but will 
never let my Heart reproach me with having 
done anything towards increasing those Feuds 
and Animosities that extinguish Religion, 
deface Government, and make a Nation 
(might he not have added a Church ?) 
miserable.” 

And, as my last words, I bid and invite you 
allto the happy, ‘vigorous, prayerful, united 
prosecution of our common work, the work of 
our beloved Church..... 

Life unites where opinion divides. That in 
the last ten or twenty years this has largely 
been found true is your experience as well as 
mine is, perhaps, our brightest ground of 
hope. That we may find it increasingly true, 
year by year, is the object to which every 
loving son of the Church should lend his con- 
tinual effort and care. 


Tue present position of the Noncon- 
formist Marriages (Attendance of Regis- 
trars) Bill does not seem to be satisfactory. 
A Bill was originally introduced by Mr. 
R. W. Perks, but what emerged last week 
from the Committee stage was something 
very different. We are not clear as to all 
the details of what appears to be now a 
rather complicated measure, but it seems 
that much more serious responsibilities are 
to be laid on ministers duly recognised as 
competent to perform marriages than Mr. 
Perks originally contemplated, and the 
present liberty of ministers to officiate 
wherever their services are required seems 
likely to be curtailed. The Bill, if we are 
not mistaken, is only permissive, and even 
if it should become law, will perhaps not 
be largely adopted. But if reform is 
needed, it ought to be effectual. 


Ar the London yearly meeting of the 
Society of Friends a discussion took place 
as to entering into correspondence with 
the ‘‘Hicksite’”’ branch of the Society in 
America, There is evidently a movement 
of sympathy towards brethren long un- 
recognised, though no decisive step has 
yet been taken. “The current. number of 
the British Friend has the following 
editorial note :— 

It would be a general convenience if we 
could agree to use a name for the Friends who 
separated in 1827, which should not be a 
partisan nickname, false to history, and entirely 
repudiated by the Friends themselves. The 
name ‘‘ Hicksite”’ has all these bad charac- 
teristics, and is no more appropriate than the 
term Evansites or Gurneyites would have been 
had these Friends in their turn retaliated by 
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calling the “ Orthodox” after their leaders. 

Happily, the right word already exists, and is 
in use in America. These Friends call them- 

selves the ‘“ Liberal” Friends, when obliged to 
make a distinction ; just as ‘others speak of 
themselves as ‘Conservative’ or ‘“ Pro- 

gressive.” It is always more courteous to call 
persons by the name they prefer, and ‘‘ Liberal” 
with a capital does not mean the same as 
liberal-minded, nor imply that others are 
illiberal. It is a well-known technical term in 
theology as in politics, and denotes the school 
of thought to which these Friends, generally 
speaking, belong. 


As was generally expected, at least 
among supporters of the Board School 
system, the Government dole to “ Volun- 
tary” schools has practically gone into 
the pockets of subscribers. But that is 
the least damaging of the charges con- 
tained in Sir John Gorst’s speech on 
Friday week. While the whole of our 
Elementary Education system came in for 
some sharp treatment, Sir John’s most 
scathing criticisms fell ou the clerically 
managed schools, which are not only in- 
ferior as regards ordinary teaching, but 
mirabile dictw! the “ religious teaching ” 
in the London Board Schools, for example, 
is so superior to that of the so-called 
“Voluntary” schools, that, as Sir John 
says, “there is no comparison between 
them.’ The speech will certainly not be: 
forgotten. 


Tue death of Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
closes the career of one of the most dis- 
tinguished and original of contemporary 
English artists. An Oxford undergraduate, 
intended for the Church, he left the Uni- 
versity without taking a degree, to devote 
himself to Art. Under the spell of Rossetti, 
the friend of William Morris and Holman 
Hunt, he made his way through mis- 
understanding and neglect to an assured 
place of fame, It is said that his greatest 
gift was in decorative work, and certainly 
not the least remarkable and beautiful of 
his productions are to be seen in windows, 
such as the St. Cecilia in the Oxford 
Cathedral, and the noble series in the 
Manchester College Chapel. 


Tuer week’s obituary contains no more 
pathetic record than that of the humble 
victims of an accident at Blackwall at the 
launching of the Albion: The Duke and 
Duchess of York, who had attended the 
ceremony, only heard afterwards of the 
fatal collapse of the old staging, on which 
women and children for the most part had 
been crowded to see the launch. How 
many were drowned we do not yet know; 
but heartfelt sympathy goes out to all the 
sufferers from this tragedy, and admiration. 
as earnest for the fearless heroism that 
hastened to save those who could bg 
saved. 
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THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


Tre Provincial Assembly of Presby- 


terian and Unitarian Ministers and Con- 
gregations of Lancashire and Cheshire 
held its Annual Meeting on Thursday, 
June 16, at Heywood. The morning ser- 
vice in the Britain-hill Chapel was con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. Harrison, of 
Stalybridge, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. L. pz Beaumont Kern, 
D.Sc., of Renshaw-street Chapel, Liver- 
pool. Taking as his text Luke xiii. 20, 
“‘Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of 
God? It is like leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal till 
the whole was leavened,’ Dr. Klein dwelt 
upon the nature of the kingdom of God, 
as it was conceived by Jesus, It was no 
visible kingdom he founded, but it was 
spiritual leaven he gave to the world, 
which should in time permeate humanity 
as a whole, and lift it up to the ideal life 
with God. No church subsequently 
founded by the disciples and those who 
came after them was universal, like this 
ideal of Jesus, and could not therefore 
rightly claim to be catholic. Each Church 
was simply a denomination doing its part 
towards the leavening of humanity. It was 
therefore vain for them to try to escape 
the distinctiveness of localisation and 
denominational existence. But they must 
be true to the new form of the eternal 
Gospel, speaking to modern men and 
women, working in their own corner, but 
for universal ends, thus taking their place 
as servants of the kingdom, till the whole 
should be leavened. 


Tue Business MEETING. 


In the afternoon the Business Meeting 
was held in the chapel, the President, the 
Rev. P. M. Hiearyson, M.A., in the chair. 
The amended roll of Ministers and Dele- 
gates having been read by the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, Mr. Higginson delivered 


Tue PresrpEnt’s ADDRESS. 

Having alluded to the changes in the 
roll of the Assembly caused by the death 
of the Rev. W. A. Clarke and of the Rey. 
George Beaumont, by other removals and 
accessions to the ministry in the Province, 
the Address referred to the eminent suc- 
cess of the bazaar of last year, at which 
the principle that there should be no 
raffling had been strictly adhered to. It 
then proceeded :— 

The further point in connection with 
the grand bazaar, to which I will refer, 
relates to its object, which was declared in 
all the circulars to be the provision. of 
school chapels on open trusts for the 
Forward Movement churches. The 
principle of the open trust was asserted 
and re-asserted at those meetings, and 
expounded by no one more clearly and 
truly than by the lady who opened the 
bazaar on the first day. In fact, the open 
trust became the Shibboleth, shall I say, 
of the platform in St. James’s Hall, and, 
if so, it was a Shibboleth faithfully echoed 
from every heart without the whisper of a 
hiss to turn it into the ghost of a Sibbo- 
leth. The common sense of our churches 
recognised the open trust as the very 
Magna Charta of our spiritual freedom ; 
and not until the English nation acknow- 
ledges the Magna Charta of King John as 
the Shibboleth of the political platform 
shall we allow the open trust to be only 


“the Shibboleth of the modern platform.” | 
Thus we are carried into the heart of: 


that controversy which has been filling 
our newspapers and agitating our churches 
for many months, and I have deliberately 
chosen this bridge by which to approach 
it, because I am persuaded that the un- 
fortunate phrase, which I have just 
quoted, and other language like it, are 
largely accountable for the features which 
have attracted the severest criticism and 
drawn down grayest condemnation on the 
articles which opened the controversy. 
If such language comes to us from the 
fullest knowledge and amplest learning, 
weighted by the authority of one of the 
most responsible positions in our midst, 


shal! we treat as altogether unpardonable 


the extravagances, exaggerations, and 
mistakes of an enthusiastic 
minister, who, with the zeal of a convert, 
pleads for great principles which once he 
could not understand, but in which he has 
come to find truth and life and light ? - 

I hold no brief for Mr. Fripp,’ but 
having for years advocated, I fear but 
ineffectually and timidly, the “same 
principles which he now maintains, I 
feel bound. to acknowledge the courage, 
earnestness, force, and effectiveness-of his 
advocacy, and to place myself by his side 
in regard to his essential principles, with- 
out making myself responsible for all his 
details. 

“Two opposing tendencies” are no new 
facts tous. They have been with us as 
long as I can remember and ;doubtless 
long before—often a gteat deal too much 
with us. They have generally been re- 
presented as Freedom and Truth ; and the 
controversy between them has much re- 
sembled the problem of the Owl in Mr. 
Froude’s witty parable entitled ‘The Cat’s 
Pilgrimage.” ‘From the beginning,” 
replied the Owl, “our race have been 
considering which first existed, the Owl or 
the egg. The Owl comes from the egg, 
but likewise the egg from the Owl.” 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Fripp for 
looking deeper into the problem, and ex- 
pressing the opposing tendencies in terms 
which require a much profounder answer 
than the very simple eirenicon ‘usually 
proposed.as entirely reconciling and satis- 
fying the claims of both Freedom and 
Truth, that we call ourselves and our 
churches Unitarian to-day, but leave the 
door open for any other form of opinion 
hereafter. ! 

The obvious criticism upon this proposal 
is not merely that it would describe our 
churches in terms of opinion only, to the 
exclusion of any other elements of their 
life, but that the element it fixed upon 
is avowedly not a permanent, but a 
changeable and changing one. Our older 
churches have notoriously passed through 
many phases of doctrinal opinion. Has 
any thread of continuity run through 
them all and linked generation to genera+ 
tion? If so, what is it, and where shall 
we look for it ? 

Let me take as an example the case of 
our congregation at Monton. We have 


just celebrated the Bi-centenary of the 


first Monton Chapel. What right have 
we to claim any share in such a cele- 
bration P 

Take the outward fabric of our place of 
worship. How little remains of the old 
Monton Chapel! Not one brick stands 
upon another. The very site where it 
stood has been surrendered by the living 
to the dead, for it has been added to the 
graveyard, and is nearly occupied with 
graves. In the new church stone has 


young. 


taken the place of brick. . The sun shines 
in, and we look out through windows 
richlypdight, the musical instruments of 
the olden time have been superseded by 
three organs in succession, the hymn- 
books, have been successively changed, and 
the Bible itself is read in a revised version. 


Two things material have alone passed. 


from the old chapel to the new church— 
the memorial tablets in the vestibule of 
the church, and the bell which summons 
us to worship as it summoned the genera- 
tions before us. So, too, has the fabric 
of thought, wherein our predecessors 
worshipped God, passed away, and yet the 


| great object of their worship remains, and 


by it we are linked to them in a chain of 
spiritual continuity through all the 
changes of opinion. 

And we may note that in our older 
open trusts. it is only this purpose of the 
worship of God, and perhaps, also, the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, that 
is actually expressed; and that the 
openness and freedom for which we are 
justly so thankful is expressed by silence 
and not by words, simply by the absence 
of any prescription of the opinions to be 
held or to be professed. We may note 
also that, while.we are often told that we 
are indebted to Parliament for the reten- 
tion of our old chapels and their en- 
dowments, the limitation which was 
removed by the Dissenters’ Chapels Act 
of 1844 lay not in our open trusts them- 
selves, but in a previous Act of the Legis- 
lature, which excluded Anti-Trinitarian 
opinions from the benefits of the Tolera- 
tion Act of 1689. 

Now this paramount purpose of the 
worship of God, in which we have found 
the thread of religious continuity through 
successive changes of opinion, is surely 
also the bond of union among simultaneous 
differences of opinion, and the real bond 
of union even where there is no difference 
of opinion. And is not this exactly the 
principle summed up in Mr. Fripp’s 
formula “ Religion before Doctrine” ? 

These, then, represent the two opposing 
tendencies; and the. earnestness and 
vehemence of Mr. Fripp’s protest against 
the insistence on particular doctrines as 
the special characteristic of our churches 
has led him so far in the opposite direction 
that he has been taken to mean not 
Religion before Doctrine, but Religion 
without Doctrine. I should rather have 
said mistaken, for he cannot really have 
meant this. ‘The true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and truth; 
for such doth the Father seek to be his 
worshippers.” Said Paul: “I will pray 
with the spirit, and I will pray with the 
understanding also: I will sing with the 
spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also.” We must needs worship 
God through very imperfect conceptions 
of Him and very inadequate apprehensions 
of spiritual things; but woe to us if they 
are less true than we have the power to 
make them; for that no fervency of the 
spirit can make up. 

Mr. Fripp’s somewhat excessive insist- 
ence upon Religion as compared with 
Doctrine may call our attention to what 
I cannot help regarding as the very happy 
title of his pamphlet. We have, perhaps 
dwelt too much upon the word “ opposing” 
as the central fact, and we have forgotten 
that the opposites are, after all, only ten- 
dencies. And tendencies are only poten- 
tialities which may be restrained, guided, 
counteracted. The planets are held in 
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great means 


pledged to anything else. 
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their courses by the combination of forces, 
which separately would hurry them into 
the central sun, or send them whirling 
through infinite space. Animal life is 
not merely disposed of by passion and 


impulse, but is guided and restrained by 
instinct. Human life is not the mere 


puppet of given tendencies by which it 
must needs be swept away, but is called 
to bring these under the control of will, 
and to make them the elements of an 
intelligent and self-controlled life. Very 
wisely did Tur Inquirer in an article, 
many weeks ago, substitute for ‘Two 
Opposing Tendencies,” the phrase “Two 
Duties to be Reconciled.” And can we 


really hesitate about the true mode of 


reconciling the two elements in our Church 
life, the religious and the doctrinal? The 
religious purpose to which our churches 
are primarily dedicated is of a_ social 
character. We do not build our churches 
and chapels to be used as oratories, for 
private devotions of solitary individuals 
in succession, though possibly it might do 
no harm if they were so used by ourselves 
and others; but they are intended for 
common worship, in which many voices 
join and many hearts are lifted up together 
in heavenward aspiration. For this end the 
and instrument is the 
contagion of common emotion; and we 
have probably all of us found ourselves 
even more deeply touched and more truly 
uplifted by some services to which we 
could not give entire intellectual assent, 
than by others in which we could agree 
with every word. The great religious 
emotions are the common property of all 
Churches, and superficial diversities of 


_ expression may only accentuate the funda- 


mental unity. But a permanent contradic. 
tion between Spirit and Truth cannot be 
tolerated, and points arise where the 
fervours of the Spirit must be checked by 
the simplicity of Truth. Where these 
points lie it is impossible to define, for 
they differ for different minds, and each 
individual must be the judge in his own 
case of the point at which his integrity is 


compromised, and he must be responsible. 


to the great Judge of all. 

The principle of our open trusts re- 
expressed by Mr. Fripp as Religion before 
Doctrine, and translated from the terms 
of opposing tendencies to duties to be re- 


-conciled, implies no disparagement of 


doctrine, but, on the contrary, asserts that 
the responsibility of every individual in 
respect of doctrine is so sacred that no 
one shall come between him and God in 
the matter. Hach member of a congrega- 
tion must be not only free to form his 
opinion, but bound before God to do so. 
Kach minister shall be not only free to 
preach all that he believes to be true, but 
bound to do so, and shall be entirely un- 
Whenever, if 
ever, the divergence in opinion between 
minister and congregation becomes so 
great as to interfere with common religious 


life which is the primary object of the 


Church, then they must part; but part 
not because the minister fails to comply 
with some absolute standard of doctrine, 


but because the relative position of the 


two frustrates the very first object of their 


- connection. 


‘This I take to be the true reconciliation 
of the duties of Religion and Doctrine, 
that the former is the object of the 
Church to cultivate and nourish in con- 
ditions of perfect freedom, while the 
latter is the sacred responsibility of the 


individual with which the Church shall 
not interfere, 


Time fails me to refer as I had thought 
to do to those societies which perform for 
our churches collectively the functions 
which we have distinguished within the 
churches individually. The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, constituted 
of individual subscribers, has ministered, 
for the most part in a large and generous 
spirit, to those doctrinal needs which are 
the special responsibility of the indi- 
vidual rather than of the Church. The 
National Conference is the natural head 
of our Free Churches as centres of 
religious worship and Christian work ; and 
its Committee, representative of the 
churches, has just received new powers of 
deliberation and action on their behalf. 

But our churches have duties beyond 
themselves. Are we quite sure that what 
the world most needs from us is that Unit- 
arian message which we are so eager to 
deliver? Are we quite sure that in that 
eagerness we are not concealing what the 
world still more needs, and we have 
to give? The crumbling away of partition 
walls, the meeting of sympathies spread- 
ing from opposite directions, are among 
the most striking features of present 
theological thought. Can it serve any 
useful purpose to keep up rival claims to 
the common ground, according to the 
direction from which it is approached, 
instead of proclaiming it as neutral 
territory, which the claimants shall jointly 
occupy as allies and friends? Can any- 
thing be more disastrous than the identi- 
fication of great general principles of 
wide acceptance, such, for instance, as 
those of the so-called “higher criticism,” or 
the much-talked-of “open trust,’”’ with the 
particular dogmatic conclusions to which 
in their first application they may have 
led ? Yet, is not this constantly done 
under the Unitarian name? No exclusive 
claims to these principles for ourselves 
may be intended by us; but I am not 
surprised that such an impression is some- 
times produced. 


On the other hand, I am sometimes 
agreeably surprised to find how truly the 
principle of our Free Churches is 
grasped and how fully it is understood and 
appreciated by strangers. Let me quoie 
afew sentences from a letter addressed 
to me by a comparatively recent member 
of the Monten congregation on returning 
a copy of Mr. Fripp’s pamphlet which I 
lent to him. 


You may or may not remember that I did 
not join the Church until I received from you 
an assurance that the membership of the 
Church did not commit one to a definite code 
of theology, but that, being based upon an 
open trust, it was free to all, who, desiring to 
worship and not merely to endorse a particular 
form of belief, felt that by meeting together 
they could help one another and do something 
towards raising the moral tone of the age. I 
want no cut-and-dried theological system. I 
had enough of that while I was connected 
with the Established Church and the Wesleyan 
body; and if, as Mr. Fripp tells us was done 
in a certain case, the name of Monton Church 
was altered to Monton Unitarian Church, I 
should leave it at once, and spend perhaps 
another series of years searching for some 
Church where I could join in the services with- 
out feeling that my right duty as an in- 
tellectual being to think for myself was in any 
way curtailed. I believe that a very large 
proportion of the people who never enter 
a place of worship are excluded by the 
systems of theology taught and preached to the 
exclusion of real worship. ; 


Of course it may be said that this is 
not what would be intended by~ the Unit- 
arian name ; but surely it is well to know 
what would be understood by an intelligent 
and not ill-disposed outsider, 

The truth is that God has entrusted us 
with a greater gift than we really know, 
and ina form which we do not altogether 
like. We would fain be the leaders of 
theological thought. He has made us the 
trustees of His most favoured sanctuaries, 
where we can worship Him in spirit and 
in truth, with no fear that creeds and, 
articles to which we have pledged our- 
selves shall rise up in judgment: and 
condemn us, with no doctrinal trust deeds 
to tempt us to the evasion that they are 
the business of the trustees and that the 
minister has nothing to do with them. 
Yet we bear the scars of a hard theo- 
logical controversy which was faithfully 
fought, and the old wounds still tingle and 
leave us not altogether at peace in the 
sanctuary. We have a free shelter of faith 
to offer to many who sorely need it; and 
they have an earnest life of the spirit to 
bring to us who are often weary of the 
deadness of the letter. Let us offer, then, 
our spiritual hospitality freely, not trying 
to attract others as nearly upon our own 
terms as possible, but on such terms alone 
as we can offer them with entire self- 
respect, and they accept with entire self- 
respect. Such love let us not be forgetful 
to show unto strangers, and perchance we 
shall find that we entertain many an angel 
unawares, 


The Rev. S. A. SrerntHan then moved, 


That this Assembly desires to record its pro- 
found sense of the loss sustained by humanity 
in the death of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, who, for the long years of his public 
life, devoted splendid talents to the highest wel- 
fare of his fellowmen with tireless energy, 
with fidelity to the dictates of his conscience, 
and ina Christian spirit, that lifted politics ta 
a higher level. 

That this Assembly bears its testimony to 
him, not alone as one who, by his statesman- 
ship, achieved in large measure the greatest 
good of the greatest number, but as one who, 
especially, rendered eminent services to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty; that it 
remembers with gratitude his advocacy of the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, such measures as 
the abolition of Church Rates, the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and the opening of 
the Universities; the broad and liberal spirit 
in which he dealt with the admission of Mr. 
Bradlaugh into Parliament, and his constant 
regard to justice in all matters of religion. _ 

That this Assembly pays its tribute to his 
powerful influence in the cause of liberty 
throughout the world, to his ardent sympathy 
with nations struggling to be free, to his love 
of peace and goodwill among men, and to his 
practice of righteousness between nation and 
nation. 

That this Assembly desires to convey to 
Mrs. Gladstone and the family, the expression. 
of its most respectful sympathy in their 
irreparable loss. 

In Mr. Gladstone, he said, they had a 
man who had exemplified in every branch 
of his wide and varied career how beauti- 
ful a life became that in all things was 
animated by the spirit of the Lord Jesus. 
Never had they had a higher and better 
lesson in Christianity than in that life 
which for so many years they had looked 
up to with reverence and respect. 

Mr. Gladstone differed from Noncon- 
formists in theological and. ecclesiastical 
conceptions perhaps as widely as man 
could do, and yet no one had spoken in 


| the debate on the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill 
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with greater power of entering into the 
spirit of those Churches to which he 
brought freedom and security. It was not 
the mere eloquence of the speech, but his 
comprehension of the purpose of their 
Churches which made them value his 
support. ‘The same openness of mind and 
wonderful power of sympathy he showed 
in the matter of the admission of Noncon- 
formists to the ancient Universities, and in 
the good wishes he sent on the occasion of 
the opening of Manchester College at 
Oxford. When he advocated the admission 
of Mr. Bradlaugh to Parliament, it was one 
of the most wonderful exhibitions of the 
true Christian spirit of the man, that 
enabled him to do justice to one against 
whom the natural tendency of his mind 
must have been so earnestly set. The 
same spirit was in his work for the aboli- 
tion of compulsory church rates and the 
disestablishment of the Church in 
Treland. 

But it was not only in dealing with such 
questions that Mr. Gladstone made it clear 
how religion can be at the foundation of 
every kind of activity in life. In the 
great financial reforms he inaugurated, 
which brought prosperity to so many, he 
was prompted by the deep religious sense 
of justice as the foundation on which all 
State policy should be based, and so too 
with the questions of Parliamentary re- 
form. : 

Mr. Srerintuat then spoke of the 
reverence felt for Mr. Gladstone as 
being not merely national, since they 
remembered what he had done for 
other peoples down-trodden and 
oppressed; and then referred to his 
great activity in other directions, as in 
literature,as wellasin public life. Having 
spoken some words of earnest sympathy 
with Mrs. Giadstone andthe other members 
of the family, he concluded by moving the 
resolution. ; 

Mr. Joun Dernpy, in seconding, said 
it was well that they, as Noncon- 


formists’ should acknowledge to the 
full their indebtedness to that great 
Churchman, but it must not be 


supposed that their interest in his grand 
career was limited to those particular 
matters which more closely concerned 
their own interests. They were an 
assemblage of English men and women, 
and they could not afford to take any 
lesser stand than that, when they desired 
to express all they felt and owed to the 
great life that had passed away. 

Mr. Gladstone’s strongest and deepest 
claim to their reverence was to be found 
not in his legislative efforts, his speeches 
and written words, but in the spirit and 
character of the man. The best of 
measures and the wisest of political 
devices must necessarily, in the course of 
things, become old and inadequate, and 
must be replaced by something more 
suited to comingages. In what Gladstone 
was, rather than what he did, they must 
look for the permanent elements of his 
fame. ‘Tennyson had painted in language 
that had neyer been surpassed an ideal 
of manhood. He showed what were the 
qualities distinguishing the highest and 
noblest men, courage, devotion to justice, 
honour, purity, human life in conscious 
daily relation to the Divine. But Glad- 
stone translated that ideal into the real, 
he practised what the poet preached, not 
merely on the narrow stage of private life, 
but on the great theatre of public affairs, 
where difficulties and temptations are in- 


finitely multiplied. The example he had 
given, the spirit he breathed into public. 
affairs, must remain a permanent element 
in the national life, a saving and sustain- 
ing element, making for the higher right- 
eousness, the kingdom of heaven that was 
one day to come. He had served them 
greatly in his life, and his death had once 
more called back the loose and wandering 
thoughts of that generation to the real 
things of life. 

Mr. Harry Rawson also supported the 
motion, and ‘referred to the universal 
tribute of gratitude and appreciation 
which had been paid to Mr. Gladstone. 
In those solemn hours which preceded his 
death, the tongue of faction had been 
dumb, strife and contention ceased, every 
jarring conflict seemed by common consent 
to be suspended, and there fell a great 
calm. Of the extraordinary combinations 
of faculties which distinguished Mr. 
Gladstone none was more remarkable 
than his rare union of bodily vigour and 
mental power. These left him unfatigued 
when men of similar intellectual capacity, 
but of feebler physique, would have fallen 
out from the ranks of service. He was a 
champion of peace, but the lines not in- 
aptly described him which the poet applied 
to a hero of war :— 


A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
No dangers fright him and no labours tire. 


It had been said that he was ambitious— 


and so he was, with an earnest desire to 
increase popular rights and to extend the 
bounds of freedom farther yet. A love of 
power was attributed to him, but no one 
ever asserted that he used it for selfish or 
ignoble ends. 

Mr. Rawson then spoke of his support 
of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, in the 
debate of June 6, 1844. 

The Prestpent, before putting the 
motion, reminded the meeting that there 
was a volume specially issued after the 
passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, 
containing a full report of the remarkable 
debates and other valuable historical 
matter. This volume was to be found in 
many of the libraries of our Free Churches, 
and he wished that of that matter there 
might be not merely a pious tradition, but 
intimate knowledge. aie 

The resolution was unanimously passed 
in reverent silence. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the 
Assembly were then read and confirmed, 
and the Treasurer’s statement, presented 
by Mr. John Dendy, was received. The year 
had begun with a balance of £77 12s. 5d. 
in hand, £35 Os. 6d. had been received 
in subscriptions, and £13 11s. 6d. for 
sales of the Record; but £92 6s. 3d. had 
been paid for the Record, and there 
remained a balance of only £11 19s. 4. 
in hand. The Treasurer suggested that 
it might be well to reduce the price of the 
volume of the Record, so that the stock 
might be disposed of. It was also 
reported that at the Manchester Bazaar 
the Provincial Assembly stall had realised 
£530 10s. 7d., and a subsequent sale had 
brought the total up to £616 14s. 5d. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. H. 
Drummonp, seconded by Mr. H. P. Grea, 
it was agreed that the Special Committee 
should not be re-appointed, but that its 
functions should be transferred to the 
General Committee, which was enlarged 
by the addition of two ministerial and two 
lay members. 

The Rev. C. J, Srrezr moved and Mr. 


J. H. Hope seconded the motion to receive 
the report as to Missionary activity in the 
Province. There were 22 aided churches, 
and the total expenditure for the year had 
been £2,072 13s. 9d., the balance being on 
the right side in each of the four associa- 
tions—the Manchester, Liverpool, Hast 
Cheshire, and North East Laneashire. 

Mr. T. C. Abbott urged the importance 
of this work, and the resolution was 
carried. 

The report of the Advisory Committee 
was also received. 

Invitations were received from Long- 
sight and Warrington for the next meet- 
ing of the Assembly. Longsight was 
added to the list of places where the 
Assembly may be held, and the invitation 
of Warrington for next year was accepted. 

Mr. E. C. Harding was elected President 
of the Assembly, the Treasurer and 
Secretaries’ being re-appointed. The 
Committee and Advisory Committee were 
elected, and the Rev. T. Leyland was 
chosen Supporter for 1899. 


Evenine Meerine. 


In the interval between the meetings 
tea was served in two relays, and an organ 
recital was given in the chapel by Mr. W. 
Rigby, Mus. Bac., in the second part of the 
programme Mr. J. Chadwick and Miss 
Whatmough also contributing songs. 

The evening meeting was held in the 
schoolroom, Alderman Healey, J.P., 
Mayor of Heywood, presiding. After the 
opening hymn the speeches were inter- 
spersed with songs by Miss Whatmough, 
Messrs. E. E. Beetson and J. Chadwick. 

The CuarirMman offered to the meeting a 
very hearty welcome on behalf of the 
Heywood congregation, and then spoke 
of the progress they had recently made. 
during the last three years they had raised 
£3,000 for the work about to be completed, 
and this had been accomplished because 
they were united in love for their church 
and their religion, and in respect for their 
minister. Having thus put their hand to 
the plough, they would not hesitate until 
they had ploughed the whole field. Their 
work was in the interest of humanity at 
large. They desired no advantage not 
enjoyed by others, and would suffer no 
disabilities. They asked for themselves 
what they were ready to give to others 
They recognised all men as brethren, of 
whatever race or colour, and as entitled to 
just dealing and honest treatment. Their 
settled principles were truth, liberty and 
religion, which were to be pictured in the 
new window in the church. A _ great 
responsibility rested on them, and they 
must not fall behind other Churches in 
their vigorous efforts for freedom and 
progress. 

The Rev. H. BE. Dowson then moved, 
and Mr. Frank Tayior seconded a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the Heywood congrega- 
tion and their minister, for their hospitable 
reception of the Assembly, and the Rev. T. 
B. Evans responded. 

The Rev. Witrrep Harris was tho 
first of the appointed speakers. His 
subject was the Life of the Church. There 
was, he said, a great gulf fixed between 
the living creature and the dead, between 
one that was alive and one that was only 
existing. And it seemed to him they 
could do nothing better than to realise 
the thought of the church haying a 
life of its own. In Nature, in the 
country, they felt they were in the 
midst of living beings, the grass was 
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living, and after a fall of rain they 
saw it freshening up and growing. After 
a few days the buds changed into flowers. 
And one of the most delightful sights was 
of the frolic.of the young life, the young 
creatures of Nature. They saw how the 
spirit of God breathed life into the dead 
matter of the Universe, and how vast was 
the difference between the dead matter, 
_which they saw in the decay of autumn 
and the life which stirred again in the 
spring-time. The greatest thing of all 
was life, and that must be their great aim 
in the church. One point seemed worthy 
of notice in that connection, that whereas 
they all realised for themselves that they 
were alive, and there was gladness in the 
life with God which they had, yet in con- 
nection with the church, and when they 
joined the fellowship of worship, they 
were very apt to ask why they should go 
to church and join in religious fellowship. 
_ They were apt to think they could worship 
just as well alone; they had their own 
life, and cared only for that. Many 
people joined a church from no higher 
motive than their own personal benefit, 
because it helped them to live their own 
individual life. But was that all? Was 
there not a life of the church? The 
ehurch had the power to give something 
to the world which the individual man 
could not give. It received from the 
people who came in their spiritual thought 
and life, their help and strength, and then 
when it had been built up of the living 
energy of men who had laboured in God’s 
spirit, it gave forth the life it had received, 
and set before the town in which it lived 
the church ideal and spirit, and went 
forth to save the souls of men, who never 
perhaps had entered its walls and never 
contributed a thought to its life. 

That idea of the church as having life 
lay very near to the thought of Jesus. 
He did not strive simply to build men up 
one by one into the knowledge of God, he 
aimed rather at the larger life uniting men 
together in one community and one spirit. 
Whereas the individual man could often 
bring to the service of God only one or 
two talents, yet when a hundred men 
brought each their talent, in the church 
they got every form of human talent and 
human worship, and the life of the church ex- 
tended further than that of any individual. 
In connection with their church-life they 
felt they would like to receive more help. 
They struggled to live the noblest life 
possible, to attain to the clearest concep- 
tion of God, to go forth doing the greatest 
amount of kindly, helpful work. It was 
very hard out of oneself alone to get the 
inspiration for all that; and they looked 
to the great community of men, each one 
contributing his inspiration to the common 
unity. It was a sad thing, when a hun- 
dred men had the opportunity of building 
up a church community, a strong helpful 
fellowship, if half a dozen or a dozen kept 
away and did not do it. It was an infinite 
pity to weaken the life of the church, the 
life which went on in its love and faith, 
whilst the generations of worshippers one 
by one perished. It was an infinite pity 
not to build that lfe up with all possible 
earnestness. That was their duty in 
going to church, in joining a religious 
fellowship. They were part of the life- 
blood of the community of human beings, 
the church fellowship to which they 
belonged. It was their duty to see that 
they not only kept themselves pure to 
circulate in the living body of the church, 


as particles of the life-blood, they must 
realise that many things which might not 
hurt them as individuals, abstaining from 
church fellowship, not being enthusiastic 
about it, keeping away because of the 
weather, not throwing their whole life into 
it, became a disease which was killing the 
life of the church. They must consider 
and maintain the life of the church as 
well as the life of the individual, that it 
might be filled to the’ full with all loveli- 
ness and life. By God’s grace, week by 
week and day by day, they must throw 
into it their mind, heart and hand, as 
Christ also threw his life into the building 
up of the Church. 

Mr. Ricuarp D. Hour was the next 
speaker, and he dwelt upon the great 
importance of their fundamental principle 
of the Open Trust, on which he supposed 
every congregation in their body and 
every individual among them was agreed. 
The principle was that each generation 
should be free to decide what was the true 
view of God and their relationship to 
Him, and how they should worship. None 
of the Churches which adopted that prin- 
ciple held their present views. They did 
not hold the principle because they were 
Unitarians, they were Unitarians because 
they held the principle. It seemed to him 
that the principle was so clear and simple 
that it should be received with almost 
immediate consent by all to whom it was 
stated. Yet it was not.so; for after two 
hundred years it was still only accepted by 
a small minority. It was a mystery to him 
how anyone to whom the matter had been 
clearly put could refuse to be either a 
Unitarian ora Free Trader. At present 
they must admit that the general signs in 
religious matters were against them; the 
trend was in favour of extremely 
sacerdotal views. But there was a slight 
rift in the clouds. Those people had gone 
too far, and were beginning to alienate 
those of more moderate views. They would 
find the result of the modern sacerdotal 
movement ultimately telling in their 
direction as a refuge from the pretensions 
of the extreme sacerdotalist. Their prin- 
ciples deserved all support, and no effort 
must be relaxed. Each one knew his own 
opportunities, and they must not be 
neglected. Work must be found for each 
one todo. He hoped that in the future 
more than in the past they would have a 
clear exposition of their opinions. Often 
under the idea of not being dogmatic there 
was a tendency to speak of their differ- 
ences in an apologetic tone. They did not 
wish to proselytise, but they must claim 
the right to make their principles known. 
They had heard at times a great deal 
about the re-union of Christendom. No 
possible re-union could embody any eccle- 
siastical organisation. It could only be 
on the basis of their principle of the Open 
Trust, by which it would be recognised that 
each had the right to worship as seemed 
to them best. 

After the song which followed Mr. 
Holt’s speech, the Chairman said that as 
the time was too short, the Rev. C. Roper 
would not deliver his speech, but they 
would at once join in the last hymn, and 
the meeting would close with the Bene- 
diction. 

The following is the substance of the 
speech Mr. Rorrr had prepared :— 

Our pressing need to-day is to co- 
operate heartily, to marshal our forces 
more compactly, to concentrate our effort 
upon the essentials rather than fritter 


away and divide our strength upon unim- 
portant things. United we can do much; 
but divided there is no giant strength in 
us, and we degenerate into dwarfs. Do 
not let us get creating dread demons of 
our morbid imagination, and waste our 
strength in smiting the air, when there 
are very real demons we ought to fight, 
and.achievements possible in the realm of 
the actual, which result in glory and 
honour and definite advancement of the 
kingdom of God. A Unitarian bigot 
and a Unitarian crank are more pitiable 
than the crank and bigot of any other 
Church, because they are traitors to the 
fundamental principle of their professed 
faith. I do not hesitate to use the name 
Unitarian, because I think all of us are 
willing to adopt a better name whenever 
it can be found; and a true Unitarian 
can no more claim finality for his name 
than he can for the definition of his 
religious faith. We want the best we can 
get in everything ; but we can only get the 
best by whole-hearted co-operation and 
mutual brotherly sympathy. There are 
sowers of discord in the churches. For- 
tunately,it is poor seed that they scatter, 
and, therefore, it does not germinate to 
any great extent. First, there are those 
who want to dogmatise as to what our 
Unitarian faith shall stand for. They 
want to fix a standard by which we shall 
all be measured. They are trying to 
create a scare over the name Christian; 
and they would seem to place the leader- 
ship of a man before the inspiration of 
the living and loving God in the in- 
dividual soul. They declare that our 
churches are crumbling into decay because 
they have departed somewhat from the 
Christology of former days; advance in 
religious knowledge and opinion means 
death, they say; life is only to be main- 
tained by holding fast the truths of 
fifty years ago. I cannot sympathise 
with this attitude of mind, because I 
believe that religion is the main thing, and 
that newer revelations of God’s truth 
come to men to-day as surely as ever they 
did in times past. Hence it is un- 
warrantable interference with religious 
liberty to use threats of disintegration 
or withdrawal of financial support on the 
grounds of heresy, when there is no 
reason for supposing that the departure 
from old belief is not conscientious and 
not the inevitable consequence of deep 
and enlightened conviction. Asin politics 
it is possible to thwart legislative 
progress by ignoring the value of judicious 
compromise, so, too, in matters religious, 
the main concern is as to whether the 
divine in man is being developed, whether 
the human is approaching the divine 
character; and although the pace may be 
slow and the road pursued a little different 
from the one you had planned, it would be 
folly to refuse this much because you could 
not get all you wanted at once. Then 
again, in this connection, they tell us that 
we are alienating ourselves more and more 
from the main body of the Christian 
Church, making it easier for the rest of 
Christendom to deny us fellow-member- 
ship, or to join us in religious association. 
They would lead us to suppose that if we 
were not so advanced, not so free and un- 
trammelled, numbers of the present 
members of orthodox churches would join 
us out and out. Well, let not this depress 
us. What do these critics take us for? 
Trimmers ? Hypocrites? Professing one 
thing and being another? God. forbid} 
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The pressing need for our churches is to 
be what they seemto be. If Christendom 
refuses us fellowship so much the worse 
for Christendom in the long run; but if 
we really believe that we have a higher 
and purer gospel to preach to the world, 
questions neither of ostracism nor alliance 
will affect our course _of action one little 
bit. Iam not concerned as to whether or 
not the Evangelical Free Church Council 
of my district includes me witbin 
its membership; its action leaves me 
undisturbed; but I am concerned as to 
whether I deliver clearly and forcibly the 
message which I believe the living and 
loving God speaks to my soul. That is 
the one sole purpose of my preaching; 
and so long as I deliver the message 
faithfully and fearlessly, I care not what 
direction the criticism of hostile creeds 
may take. Let us all be true to our 
deepest convictions, and tolerant of those 
who differ from us, provided they do not 
wilfully blind their eyes with the dust of 
bigotry, and arbitrarily claim finality for 
human definition and human knowledge. 
Then there comes the ery, accompanied 
by almost hysterical excitement, that we 
are being treacherously sectarianised ; 
that an institution calling itself the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion is engaged iv. diabolical machinations 
against our freedom; and that under our 
very feet there is a sort of gunpowder 
plot hatching. We are also charged with 
being false to our heritage, revelling in 
scandalous activities, disgracing our line 
of spiritual ancestry, and all because we 
happen to be true to our convictions— 
because we are not to be bamboozled into 
mere hair-splitting controversy at the 
expense of neglecting the practical 
demands of our church life. And when 
we say so the excitement becomes more 
fanatical and the threats more dire; and 
so we shut our ears and just go about our 
work, feeling sure that our real salvation 
lies in being true to our convictions and 
engaging heartily in the work that les 
nearest our hands. To speak of  sec- 
tarianising Unitarianism raised a smile 
irresistibly. We, you and I, are Unit- 
arians. Are we likely to allow the book 
of our faith to be closed, declared final 
and incapable of alteration, modification, 
addition? Shall we declare that revela- 
tion is all ended? that science can reveal 
nothing that shall bear on religious truth ? 
that advancing thought cannot reach 
higher spiritual levels where grander views 
may be had of the nature of God and of 
the character of human destiny? There 
may be bigots and fanatics amongst us 
who would anathematise the rest of us if 
they had the authority needful. I do not 
speak for them; but I speak for the men 
and women who deem God’s truth the 
fairest jewel in the world, who welcome 
any new ray of truth from whatever 
source it may come, and no matter how it 
may hit dead against cherished opinion. 
I will not insult you by assuming it is 
possible for you to become narrow, self- 
opinionated, pharisaical sectaries. Finally, 
there is a sad pessimistic wail of woe 
raised now and again, generally in the 
south, but sometimes in the north, as to 
the assumed falling to pieces of our 
Unitarian organisations. Certainly our 
churches are not crowded as they ought 
to be. A convert from the Baptists said 
to me the other Sunday, in a Midland 
town, ‘Sunday morning service in a Unit- 
arian church is the most beautiful thing I 


know of in the world.” If this is any- 
where near the truth our congregations 
ought to be doubled everywhere. In the 
district covered by the Provincial Assembly 
there are churches which have sadly 
deteriorated within the last fifty years; 
but, on the other hand, there are others 
which register an increased membership ; 
and the increase im money raised for 
various purposes shows clearly enough 
that democracy is rising to the dignity of 
self-help and independence—a trait of 
character which has to do with religion 
as well as morality. And we have ample 
proof that if the number of our avowed 
adherents does not largely increase, our 
opinions are largely influencing the beliefs 
of the orthodox Churches around us, and 
that they are standing mainly where we 
did fifty years ago. All around there are 
evidences of a great approaching revolu- 
tion in orthodox religious thought, and in 
the practical application of religious 
principles to the solution of social 
problems ; and [ believe that in this con- 
nection our Unitarian churches have a 
great opportunity awaiting them. Will 
they take the tide at the flood? Will all 
the prophetic instinct and enthusiasm of 
the pulpit and all the earnest co-operation 
of the pews be invoked in this service ? 
I confess there are some Unitarian 
churches that are a puzzle tome. There 
is something wrong either with minister 
or people or both. All around them are 
fast-growing populations, and yet within 
them there is no soul, no gumption, no 
verve; all is limp, painfully apathetic— 


even to drowsiness. The people say 
the minister is at fault, and _ the 
minister says that Gabriel couldn’t 


rouse the people. I entertain a high 
regard for my brother ministers,and I know 
that, asa rule, they are extremely anxious 
to do their level best; but still I should 
be sorry to imitate some of them in their 
pastoral indifference, or others in their 
droning forth of dullest platitudes. And 
I know that some congregations are as 
hard to move into grimly earnest, enthu- 
siastic, religious life as if they did not 
understand the language you spoke, or as 
if their attendance at Sunday worship were 
a bit of patronage. We all havea great 
work to do. We ministers cannot over- 
estimate the importance and influence of 
our preaching at its best, orof the thorough 
conscientious discharge of all the rest of 
our ministerial duties ; and you members 
of congregations should learn by experience 
that you can get the very best out of us by 
encouraging us and backing us up in all 
our righteous undertakings ; that a parson 
alone cannot run a church ; that there must 
be earnest and hearty co-operation and 
mutual regard and brotherly sympathy all 
the way round if our church Jife is to be 
fraught with power to uplift and comfort 
and bless. Our pressing need, therefore, 
is to be undisturbed by those elements of 
our church life which tend to disintegrate 
and demoralise ; but to concentrate all our 
best thought and effort upon the noble 
work which we know we can accomplish, 
if we are only united as co-religionists and 
as brethren. 


Go thou to thy learned task, 
I stay with the flowers of spring: 
Do thou of the ages ask 
What me the flowers will bring. 
—Hmerson. 


TERCENTENARY OF THE EDICT 
OF NANTES. 


Wuitr the annual meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion were being held in London, our 
liberal friends in France were joining 
their orthodox brethren in a unique and 
very successful series of meetings at 
Nantes. 
to celebrate the 300th anniversary of the 
memorable Edict of Nantes, and the 
Reformed Church of Nantes generously 
invited all sections of French Protestantism 
to take part in the celebration. The 
meetings were opened on the evening of 
May 30, bya religious service, conducted by 
Pastor Couve, of Paris. On the following 
morning was the reception of delegates of 
churches, colleges, and religious associa- 
tions, to the number of about 250, who 
had come together from all parts of France. 
The Reformed Church, to which the great 
majority of French Protestants belongs, 
was represented by M. Couve, a lead- 
ing orthodox minister, and by M. de 
Schickler, the president of the “ Délégation 
Libérale.” These two gentlemen spoke 
ou behalf of the ‘Commission Frater- 
nelle,’ a joint committee which was 
formed rather less than two years ago 
with the express object of promoting a 
better feeling between orthodox and 


The object of the meetings was. 


liberal Protestants and of watching over — 


their common interests. Then followed 
the representatives of the Lutheran 
Synod, the Free Church Synod, and the 
Methodist Conference, the Deans of the 
Theological Faculties, Professors Bruston 
of Montauban, Sabatier of Paris, and 
Montet of Geneva, and, lastly, a repre- 
sentative of the students of each of the 
three faculties. As was fitting, the 
speeches extolled the memory of King 
Henri IV., who, in issuing the famous 
Edict, displayed a spirit of tolerance and 
a love of liberty far in advance of his age. 
All the speakers appear to have mani- 
fested a strong desire that ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal barriers should no longer 
divide them into hostile camps, but that 
all should recognise the real unity of the 
“Protestant Family” and work har- 
moniously together for the good of 
France. 

The next item in the programme was 
the annual meeting of the ‘Société de 
VHistoire du Protestantisme Frangais,” 
presided over by Baron F. de Schickler ; 
then came a conference of delegates of 
the consistories of the Reformed Church, 
afterwards an interesting meeting of the 
Paris Missionary Society, and the celebra- 
tions were closed on June 2 by a soirée, at 
which the Mayor of Nantes and other 
notabilities were present. 

The Nantes meetings are of good 
augury for the churches of France. No 
words spoken there were more heartily 
applauded than those with which the 
venerable Pastor Puyroche, of Lyons, con- 
cluded his address: “I ardently desire 
that this festival at Nantes may continue 
the work of the Lyons Conference, and 
mark the second step towards the noble 
aim that we pursue—the heartfelt union of 
all French Protestants.” 

A. E, O’Connor. 


Iv I were to construct one all-embracing 
argument for immortality, and were, I to 


put it into one word it would be God.— — 


T. T. Munger. . 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——+ 


“Write these words in our hearts, O 
Lord, we beseech Thee.” 

The oldest writing we know of is on 
stone or brick. That seems strange when 
we first think of it. But when we think 
of it again it seems quite natural. For 
what men wanted of writing was that it 
should last ; and so they would naturally 
use the hardest and most lasting sub- 
stances they knew to-write on. Besides, 
stone and brick were the two materials 
they had learned to cut and mould. In 
fact, as far as we can see, they were the 
only materials they had to work on, so 
that, perhaps, they didn’t choose at all, 
but simply used what was at hand. 

Some of you may have seen on the 
Embankment here in London a tall stone 
pillar called Cleopatra’s Needle, covered 
from top to bottom with this ancient 
writing. If you can go to the British 
Museum you will find in the Assyrian 
Room an immense quantity of writing on 
bricks or clay tablets, some small, some 
‘large, many broken; and if someone is 
with you who can explain them, you will 
find it wonderful to touch thus bits of the 
life of so many thousands of years ago. 
Names of people, their bargains, and 
their contracts, their marriages, their 
customs, their battles, their laws and their 
beliefs, and domestic habits, all preserved 
to us by being written on these clay 
tablets. 

Of course, what is in the Museum is 
only a very little of that past life, frag- 
ments of what were once State Records 
and Kings’ Libraries. And we see that 
libraries written on stone or brick must 
have taken up'much room and have been 
clumsy to handle, and lable to be broken, 
as so many of these have been. 

In our time most writing is done on 
paper. A book is certainly very much 
lighter to bold than a brick; and if we 
wish to write ourselves, how much more 
quickly and easily can we write with our 
pen than the writer of old times could 
write with his chisel! ‘To be sure, paper 
is very easily torn and soiled, yet this 
need not happen if we are careful. And 
since printing (which is writing by 
machinery) puts it in our power to have 
many copies of the same writing, and to 
print it over again when the old copies are 
worn out, paper serves us much better 
than stone, both in spreading the know- 
ledge of what we want to be known and 
in making that knowledge last. Who- 
ever has something to say which seems to 
him so true or so beautiful that he wishes 
others to know it, something that he 
wishes to be remembered, writes it now 
on paper ; because that is the surest way 
he has of making it known or remembered. 
He writes his words in a book, though a 
book seems a very frail thing, yet through 
the book these words go out to thousands 
of people whom his voice could not reach ; 
and perhaps they will go down to thou- 
sands more who will not be born till years 
after he is dead. I think every one of us 
knows something of the delight and profit 
there is in'thus having words written on 
paper, written in books. 

There is another way of writing, Words 
may be written in our memory. In fact, 
words are written on paper that they may 
become written on our memory. If one 
forgot at once all he read, it could be of 


| love them! 


no manner of pleasure or use to him.| just when we need them. They will be 


That part of all we read which is fixed in 
our minds, which stays with us, and is 
there when we want to use it, is the part 
that does us good. - This is the reason that 
we all spend years when we are children 
in writing on our memory those things 
which our parents and teachers think most 
necessary for us to know. What we are 
doing in school is, transferrmg what is 
written in our school books into our minds, 
writing it there. Sometimes this is dull 
work, sometimes it is difficult work, some- 
times it is delightful work. But always 
so much as we have packed away in our 
minds is what we have to rely on for our 
future use. All the knowledge in the 
world is stored somewhere in books. If I 
could only get at it how learned and how 
wise should I be! And yet only so much 
of it as I can take from outside my mind 
and put inside my mind will ever do me any 
good. Happily, wecanalways keepon doing 
this, we need not stop with our school 
days. What a delightful thing it is to 
have a store of true thoughts and beautiful 
sayings so written on our memory as 
always to be there when we want them; 
coming of themselves, without our having 
to rummage libraries and turn over the 
leaves of books for them! 


This brings us very nearly to what we 
mean when we say “‘ Write these words in 
our hearts.” Words may sometimes be 
written on our memories without being 
written on our hearts. We have said 
them over and over till we remember 
them, without caring anything about them, 
without even thinking what they mean. 
Perhaps you may have sung or said these 
very words in the service so, because they 
were inthe book or because other people 
were saying them; and if you had been 
asked, ‘‘ Well ,what are these words which 
you ask may be written on your heart? ” 
you would have been puzzled, and not 
have known what to say. When I was a 
little girl I remember learning in this way 
the long speech of Stephen in the seventh 
chapter of Acts. I learned it with my 
head, but I wasn’t interested in it, and so it 
was soon forgotten. It was not written on 
my heart. And this is what generally 
happens to what we learn with our memory 
only. To make anything stay in our 
memory we must care for it, we must 
love it. 


Some of you, I dare say, have heard a 
story about Queen Mary and Calais. Long 
years before Queen Mary’s time the 
English had conquered and held a large 
part of Northern France, and they were 
proud of holding it. Then the French 
won back nearly all the English had taken, 
till by-and-by only the town of Calais 
remained to England. And at last, in 
Queen Mary’s reign the French got Calais 
back. Queen Mary had many troubles, 
but this was one of the bitterest. ‘ When 
Tam dead,” she used to say, “you will 
find Calais written on my heart.” 


You understand perfectly what she 
meant. She meant all her pride and love 
for that-last bit of English sovereignty 
beyond the sea, and all her grief in 
losing it. She could not forget it because 
she loved it. 

So we mean when we say “ Write these 
words in our hearts,” help us to feel 
them, help us to find them true and 
good, help us to care for them, help us to 
Then they never can be for- 
gotten. Something will remind us of them 


part of our own life, part of ourselves. 
CO: AUF, 


In the current number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit the Rev. Charles Hargrove begins 
a series of sermons on Lessons from Rome 
for use in England, the subject of the 
first sermon being “ Rome, the Mistress of 
the World.’ Taking as a text the woe 
denounced against the city in Revelation 
xviii. 16, 17, the sermon pictures the ruin 
of its ancient splendour, and the causes 
which inevitably led to its destruction, 
aud then concludes :-— 

“Tf no writer of ‘the Decline and Fall’ 
has won the repute of being divinely 
inspired, none the less is the story itself 
sacred scripture, God’s judgment written 
for our instruction. For, as Jesus said, 
the lesson of all such events is, ‘Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ 
The same law applies to nations and to 
individuals, and for neither is there 
security except in conformity to the laws 
of reason and of right. The prophet was 
mistaken when he wrote that the judgment 
of Rome was at hand, and they are mis- 
taken to-day who foretell immediate 
disaster as the consequence of wrong 
doing. But it comes inevitably, though 
it may be long delayed; oppression, 
corruption, injustice, neglect of the poor, 
contempt for subject races, selfish pursuit 
of aggrandisement, indifference to the 
claims of weaker nationalities, the pursuit 
of wealth and pleasure, all these, the pre- 
vailing vices and temptations of great and 
prosperous states, tend inevitably to dis- 
solution. It is not the wealth of this 
island, it is not the might and number of 
its ships which will preserve its empire— 
Rome was as wealthy and as strong—it is 
the virtues of our people, whatever they 
may be, which will save it; virtues such 
as we see upon the throne, which have won 
for its aged occupant the whole world’s 
homage; virtues whose consistent pursuit 
made beautiful the hfe of our great 
statesman just departed, so that those 
most opposed to him cannot but praise 
him; virtues which, thank God, are 
not confined to those who hold the high 
places of our land, but are found among 
high and low, and had in honour of all. 

“Tt is these which will save us, these 
which will ensure that England shall not 
be weakened and abased as Rome was. 
The promise made to Solomon holds good, 
by the law of nature, for all kings and all 
kingdoms, ‘1f thou wilt walk before me 
in integrity and uprightness, and wilt 
keep my statutes and judgments, then will 
I establish thy throne for ever. For 
armies are not victorious only in virtue of 
their numbers, nor do navies prevail 
merely by their superiority of armament, 
but even in war moral qualities are of 
supreme account, and it is the want of 
integrity, and discipline, and devotion 
which causes the ruin of nations and of 
men.’ 
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the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to power- 
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oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder— 
“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
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supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. Sold only in labelled tins, If unable 
to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—“ James Epps and Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London,” : 
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LEAVEN OF THE KINGDOM. 


In the sermon which Dr. Kusin 
preached at the meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire he pointed out that in the 
mind of Curist the kingdom of Gop 
was as wide as humanity itself, brought 
into true relations with the Source of 
all life, and could not be confined 
within the limits of any one Church, 
even the greatest. A Church which 
claimed to be catholic in the old ex- 
clusive sense, as being the one medium 
of Divine grace, and the one authorita- 
tive teacher of the truth, did not fulfil 
the purpose of him, whose name 
it bore. To shut out from the 
Church those who held different views 
of truth might prove the narrowness of 
the Church, but could not shut out the 
heretics from the universal kingdom of 
Gop. Hach Church, however great and 
august, was merely a denomination 
among those who were working for the 
kingdom. The aim of all alike must 
be the strengthening of the true life 
with Gop, which is the leaven of the 
kingdom. Thus, it was urged, we must 
not, as a Church or group of churches, 
shrink from being a denomination— 
that is not to be avoided; what we 
must aim at is that we shall be work- 
ing for universal ends, that we may be 
among those who build up the true life 
of humanity, in which is established 
the kingdom of Gop. 

This may serve to define the position 
of our churches, as fellow-workers with 
those of other denominations for the 
kingdom. We certainly make no claim 
for our churches that they constitute 
“the Catholic Church” in the old ex- 
clusive sense, that they alone are the 
depositories of Divine truth, or that 
their standard of orthodoxy must be 


‘Free Church 


accepted by all who would enter the 
kingdom. If they are obliged still to 
be a denomination, because no other 
churches will have fellowship with 
them, and they must be marked off 
from the rest by some distinctive name, 
they may yet hold their position of 
isolation as those who do not desire it, 
and in the spirit of their own religious 
life do not foster it. They may be rid 
in their own temper of all sectarian 
bitterness, of all pride and selfishness 
and narrowness of aim, and live and 
work as those who desire fellowship 
with all the children of Gop, and to 
belong to a union of churches truly 
catholic, having the one single aim of 
the worship and service of Gop in what- 
ever makes for a true humanity. 

What fellowship we may actually 
enjoy in our Free Churches as they are 
to-day was very clearly indicated by 
the Rev. P. M. Hiaernson in his Presi- 
dential Address, and we desire to call the 
attention of our readers especially to 
the concluding passages of that Address. 
There is also matter deserving of very 
earnest consideration in the article on 
‘“A Free Church,” by the Rev. E. P. 
Barrow, reminding us of what is 
required of those who are called to 
spiritual freedom. No ardent Unitarian 
need shrink from those demands if only 
he remembers what is the great pur- 
pose of his loyalty to truth. The obli- 
gation of our freedom is that we are 
bound to follow truth alone, with open- 
ness to all the light of Gop from what- 
ever side it comes, and that we shall be 
occupied in our supreme endeavours, 
not with the clash of words and 
notions, but with the life of service and 
of love, which must be clothed in the 
divinest forms of truth to which it can 
attain. We must so declare our Unit- 
arianism that it shall be felt to be a 
power unto life. So preached in a 
it is a rightful and 
inevitable testimony of the Spirit, and 
will be no hindrance to the fullest 
communion of worship. 

The leaven of the kingdom must 
work in truth and righteousness and 
love. In spiritual freedom it will do its 
most effectual work. 


A FREE CHURCH. 


Never, perhaps, was a Christian Church 
sofree as the Church of Corinth, a.p.57. All 
things were “ lawful,” even meats offered 
to idols,and marriage within prohibited 
degrees. Men might preach one against 
another, women also, and uncovered ; 
party-leaders might be followed ; contrary 
views, even on matter so vital as the 
resurrection, might be held. Butthe apostle 
does not shrink from telling this Church 
that it was the weakest Church in Christen- 
dom, “weak and sickly,” and the narrow- 
est, ‘“straitened in affections.” So easy 
is it to be liberal in thought, and con- 
tracted in feeling. 

What is exactly meant by a Free 
Church ? Freedom from State control 
is one intention, from dogmatic subscrip- 
tion another. But the New Testament 
has no other note of a Free Church than 


this: “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” 

Freedom, we all know, has in itself no 
positive value. The savage is free, and 
the madman, the sweeping wind, the 
devouring flame. Freedom, in any fully 
human sense, is freedom to be bound, and 
religious freedom can be explained and 
justified only in terms of obligation. It is 
the play of ordered life, spontaneous, but 
controlled, progressive as a whole, because 
disciplined in every part. 

Why, then, should any Church be 
anxious that the world should know 
that it is free? On the lowest ground, 
is it not a tactical mistake? What we 
are all pining for is law—a law which 
will hold us, use us, raise us. The 
strength of every mastering religion has 
always been its law. A religion which 
makes’ things easy is doomed; it makes 
no appeal, rouses no response ; for there 
is an instinct in all men which tells them 
that perfection comes only with obedience. 
Devotion, dedication, service, sacrifice, 
and all other terms of religious sub- 
mission, mean nothing if they mean not 
this. Laxness and ease of performance 
act only as discouragements to willingness 
and zeal—“ if the prophet had bid thee do 
some great thing, wouldest: thou not have 
done it?” In fact the liberty of the 
Gospel is always described by its first 
preachers as liberty to exchange one yoke 
for another, the latter more attractive 
because, in some respects, more severe. 
“Strait is the gate” is a legend which 
has proved its power to arrest the passer- 
by. Why, then, should the emphasis be 
thrown on a less forcible appeal ? 

The spirit of the Lord which makes for 
liberty is that inner independence which 
can dare, on occasion, to be outwardly 
inconsistent. The spirit is free, not from 
restraint, but from restriction. He who 
claimed the Sabbath for man was found in 
the Synagogue on the Sabbath day. Fasting 
he both discouraged and enjoined. If he 
foretold the overthrow of the Temple, he 
observed. its ritual. He changed the law 
by fulfilling it ; condemned its teachers, 
aud still upheld their office, He was as 
free from unreasoning prejudice as from 
unreasoning reverence. Instinct was 
balanced by sympathy, and he was neither 
fettered by form, on the one hand, nor in- 
tolerant of it, on the other. 


But a Church may be free from external 
control and tied up by precedent, and be 
so anxious not to compromise its liberty as 
to be afraid to use it. Dogmatism, for- 
malism, and even absolutism, will some- 
times creep in, andbe none theless oppres- 
sive for being unauthorised. When, on 
the other hand, precedent and tradition 
are little esteemed, and personal rather 
than collective freedom is asserted, then 
the question arises whether association 
so loose can be called that of a Church. 
For a Church is not a school of free 
thinkers, with a general tendency, but a 
congregation of faithful men, with a par- 
ticular object,and no one canbe at the same 
time both faithful and free. There is, in 
short, no saving virtue in any title, and a 
Church is not made free by being so 
named ; indeed freedom is so delicate a 
thing, and subject to so many hazards, so 
easily lost, either through defect or excess 
of use, that it can neither with safety nor 
modesty be made ground of boasting. 


A Church that would be spiritually free 
must free itself from the pride of pedigree. 
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“Think not to say within yourselves, We 
have Abraham to our Father.” To do 
this is to think the grace of God into a thin 
line of historical descent, and to think 
yourself out of fellowship with the faith- 
ful of allages who have walked with Him. 

The whole past is ours, a fuller heritage, 
a wider ancestry, a cloud of witnesses, a 
rich store of experience gathered through 
storm and sunshine, triumph and defeat, 
error and reform, revival and decline. In 
the family of God a “ household of faith ” 
becomes grotesque when it exhibits itself as 
a family tree. Stemmata quid faciunt ? 

In its search for truth it must not fail 
to look for portions in other men’s 
creeds. If there is that also which is not 
true, as once the effort, and now the monu- 
ment, of religious endeavour, it is at least 
worthy of the tender respect which we 
give to other relics of the past. Search 
that is not also research hardly deserves 
the name. 

Nor must it neglect contemporary his- 
tory. To discern the signs and feel the 
wants of the present time, to be free to 
adapt itself to fresh demands, whether for 
things old or for things new, is at once the 
privilege and the proof of liberty. There 
are those who would have theology and 
‘piety alike free—if they may ho]dthereins. 
Reversion is to them reaction, reform 
innovation ; be eclectic,and youonly imitate, 
esthetic, and you must be superstitious. 
The ideal they cannot conceive as other 
than the actual, to which they are 
accustomed. Jn defence of small liberties, 
no longer threatened, they oppose that 
which a larger freedom would fearlessly 
allow. 

Lastly, it must be catholic in its reach 
and scope. It must not think itself along 
one social level, but strike up and down, 
study all classes, appeal to all natures, 
provide for allages. Does itseek the poor ? 
it must try to understand their spiritual 
instincts, their spiritual limitations, their 
dependence on rule and guidance in 
religion, their love, now of the emotional, 
and now of the external. Would it satisfy 
the cultured ? it must respect their 
reserve; the young? it must relax its own. 
Would it be a home for liberal church- 
men? it must give them that security and 
stability of order, breadth and variety of 
method, which as churchmen they have 
prized, and need not, because they are 
liberal, forego. 

Oh for a Church so free that it could 
stand with open doors, and faee every way, 
like a city set upon a hill, fulfilling its open 
trust by open use, a centre and source of 
many activities, a threefold type and em- 
bodiment of worship and discipline and 
service, ahome of many sympathies and 
wide affections, securing to all who sought 
it freedom of conscience, and freedom also 
from those petty jealousies and small 
scrutinies which bind and cramp the life 
of small administrations! There must be 
that in Free Churches, as we know them, 
which is not free, or they would be more 
acceptable than they are to those who are 
supposed to be fettered, either by State 
control or by dogmatic subscription. 


u. P. Barrow. 


Tur power of love as the basis of a 
state has never been tried. We live ina 
very low state of the world, and pay un- 
willing tribute to governments founded 
on force.—Emerson, 


PICTURE LANGUAGE AND 
MIRACLE STORY.—I. 


THE PHYSICIAN AND HIS CURES, 
(Continued.) 


“They that are whole have no need of a 
physician, but they that are sick. I came 
not to call the righteous but sinners.”— 
Mark ww. 17.—[Cf. Matt, iz. 12, Luke v, 
31.] z 
Tus picture of the mission of Jesus as 
being essentially a mission to the sick is 
thus painted for us by Jesus himself, 
almost at the outset of his ministry, and 
forms, as it were, a picture of his spiritual 
intention. It was, as we have seen, 
accepted in his own day as his own 
description of himself, and recognised by 
the Pharisees as a true picture of his 
peculiar form of ministry. 

We have now to consider the further 
question: What must have been the con- 
sequence of Jesus’ mission being repre- 
sented to the world by such a picture? 
If his ideal be pictured as that of one 
coming to ‘‘ heal the sick,” how must an 
evangelist at a later date, or his followers 
and disciples in his own day, picture to 
the world the certain fact that this ideal 
was attained, that the sinners really were 
called? That it was sinners, and not 
righteous folk, whom Jesus gathered 
round him? And that, having gathered 
them, he converted them, so that they 
forsook sin, were sinners no more, but 
became righteous ? How is all this to be 
pictured? Clearly in one way ouly, the 
Evangelists must picture, the disciples 
must speak of his success in “healing 
the sick.” Jesus fulfils his mission, he 
calls sinners, “heals the sick,” and as 
often as this is done, so often may it be 
pictured. And as Jesus succeeded just 
where the Pharisees failed, it is impossible 
to over-emphasise this success of Jesus in 
“healing the sick,” or to relate too often 
how he here gained among the outcast 
masses of the people a hold on their 
affections and an influence such as the 
Pharisees could neither endure to see, nor 
were able to prevent. Not“ they that are 
whole” (the righteous), but “they that 
are sick” (the sinners) are the subject 
matter of the gospel. 

Had a record been left us in this parti- 
cular instance, and the Evangelist gone on 
to record that Jesus converted those publi- 
cans and sinners in Levi's house, might he 
not have continued in the language of 
Luke ix. 11, “ He welcomed them and 
spake to them of the kingdom of God, 
and them that had need of healing he 
healed” ? Or, again, considering this last 
passage in its own context, and asking 
ourselves who were “them that had need 
of healing,” shall we not compare them 
with “they that have need of a physician ” 
and the interpretation of that former 
picture, and go read, “ He welcomed them, 
and spake to them of the kingdom of God, 
and them that were sinners he called to 
repentance ”’ ? 

A. sinner being ‘‘a sick man” and the 
righteous being “they that are whole,” 
have we not again the same blending of 
pictorial and literal language in John v. 
14 and 15, “ Behold, thou art made whole: 
sin no more, lest a worse thing befall 
thee”? The man went away, and told 
the Jews that it was Jesus “ which had 
made him whole.’ In brief, if Jesus’ 
own interpretation of this language is to 
interpret for us what was meant by it, we 
shall understand that in such pictures the 


sick = sinners; Jesus healing = Jesus 
calling sinners; one made whole=a con- 
vert. [Cf. also” Matt. xii. 15, “ Lest they 
should be converted, and I should heal 
them.” 

And describing the whole event of men 
bringing their friends under the influence of 
Jesus to be converted, we shall say : “ They 
brought unto him them that were sick, 
and he healed them.” [Cf Matt.iv.24, viii. 
16, Mark i.32, and Lukeix.11.] Similarly in 
individual cases, attempting some hint of 
the kind of spiritual benefit the man re- 
ceived, and whether he before time had 
been paralysed in will or blinded by pre- 
judice, or of impure mind, we shall speak 
of the cure of his leprosy, his blindness, 
his paralysed arm, &c. 

And when any blind Pharisee, or some 
blind-born disciple of the Pharisees, or 
some sick and sin-stricken soul is brought 
to Jesus, and hears Jesus welcome him 
and speak to him of the kingdom of God, 
and has thereby his eyes opened and his 
“sickness” removed, not only shall we 
record a remarkable case of the healing of 
the sick, but we shall record it as accom- 
plished by word of mouth, with perhaps 
a touch of the hand ora figurative gesture 
or a little quiet talk apart, where Jesus and 
the sick man may standalone and. speak 
together in confidence, not overheard by 
the crowd. [Cf. Matt. vill. 16, ix, 29, 
Mark vii. 33.] 

Neither, when Jesus canrot go himself, 
shall we be surprised if, like the centurion 
who sent his soldiers in his place, he sends 
one of his disciples to preach the gospel 
and “heal the sick” in his stead: for 
which purpose, as the centurion pointed 
out to him, he has only to “speak the 
word” to one of his disciples, and that 
disciple will go, and “my servant shall be 
healed.” [Cf. Luke vu. 7. ] 

A new gospel and a new life of Jesus 
begins to open out before us the moment 
we take hold upon the vivid picture 
language of Jesus as being the original 
source of these stories of the healing of 
the sick. So long as Jesus was living and 
speaking, his personal presence may have 
euarded, to some extent, against the mis- 
interpretation of his own words by his 
own immediate followers. But to those 
outside that little band the hearsay and 
report arising from this language must 
from the very first have been a cause of 
misunderstanding; and from those days 
to these they have seemed to most men to 
be records of the healing of bodily disease. 

It is also hard to know how this con- 
fusion could have been avoided; or how, 
since Jesus so persistently used this 
language, his life could have been 
recorded at all faithfully to his own 
picture of it, had not his disciples and 
biographers adhered-to his own method. 
of speech, and pictured to us the calling 
of sinners, on this or that occasion, as 
the healing, not of the whole, but “of 
the sick.” 

The general conception of his mission, 
to heal not the whole but the sick, pre- 
sented to us in outline by Jesus (his 
ministry in prospect) is taken up and 
followed out with painful fidelity in the 
Evangelist’s records of his great success 
(his ministry in retrospect). And whereas 
the picture as a general forecast is true 
and lucid, the imitation account of his 
life is confusing. Nor can we ever hope 
to reach the truth till we have traced back 
those later copies and painfully literal 
imitations to their great original, and 
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interpreted first the one great masterpiece 
whence they sprang. Of that first great 
picture Jesus himself has given us the 
interpretation. In that picture there is 
no confusion. We see before us the reason 
of Jesus devoting his life to the call of 
sinners. This is the key to the life of 
Jesus, and this also was the cause of his 
death. It was for this that he was hated. 
This picture pictures the whole gospel 
story ina single verse. The later pictures 
add no new feature to it. When we have 
studied all, we come back to study this, 
the picture of Jesus “healing the sick” 
to the chagrin and confusion of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 
Witrrep Harris. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
MAGAZINES. 


Ir the reader of the current philoso- 
phical journals is interested in religious 
belief, he can hardly fail to notice that the 
writers of the articles in these journals, 
much as they may differ in other respects, 
are all agreed that the conception of the 
Supreme Being which has satisfied most 
rational Theists in this country from 
the beginning of the present century 
must now undergo some important 
modifications if the growing breach 
between the intelligence in the pew 
and the theological utterances from 
the pulpit is to be lessened and removed. 
As this matter seems worthy of some 
consideration in a religious newspaper, we 
will confine our notice of this quarter’s 
philosophical magazines mainly to those 
features in them which illustrate the 
above remark. The January and April 
numbers of Mind contain no fewer than 
six papers which have been read before 
the Aristotelian Society, the first article in 
the January number, on “ Hegel’s Theory 
of the Political Organism,” being the 
Presidential Address to that Society. In 
this article Dr. Bernard Bosanquet replies 
in a friendly spirit to the powerful article 
on this subject by Mr. McTaggart, which 
we have previously. noticed, and he con- 
cludes his thoughtful criticism with. the 
following modest admission :— 

Those who will carefully study Hegel’s great 
outburst in the “ Philosophy of Right” (sect. 
270) on the relation of the State to Religion 
will see how far Mr. McTaggart’s spirit differs 
from his. But this is by itself no proof that 
his criticism is ill-founded, and I should like to 
end with the admission that while joining as 
well as I can in the discussion that has been 
raised, I believe that we are only beginning to 
grasp the problems which it involves. 

Neither the favourite topics of the 
Aristotelian Society nor the modes of 
treating them are such as to excite much 
interest beyond the range of persons who 
make a speciality of the study of philo- 
sophy; and our impression is that this 
solid and valuable journal would increase 
its usefulness and would more fully justify 
its own title if it dealt more frequently 
and fully with those vastly important 
theological questions which are discussed 
at the meetings of the Synthetic Society— 
the society which has taken the place of 
the old Metaphysical Society, and which 
counts Dr. Martineau and other eminent 
philosophers among its members. It 
is just possible, however, that the able 
Hditor of Mind regards religious pheno- 
mena as chiefly an affair of the Heart, and 
therefore as not falling altogether within 

he proper province of his journal; yet this 


can hardly be his idea, seeing that all great 
philosophers, from Plato to Hegel, have 
given much prominence to the rational 
aspects of Religion. But while Religion 
hardly receives its due share of attention 
in the original articles in Mind, the 
“ Critica] Notices ’’ in that journal do in- 
troduce its readers to the most important 
new books dealing with theology; and 
in the January number, for instance, 
Mr. Charles Douglas gives a very full 
exposition and able criticism of Professor 
A. Seth’s work on ‘ Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos.” In this important treatise Pro- 
fessor Seth gives expression to the opinion, 
which we believe is now shared by many 
religious thinkers, that the attempts— 
metaphysically, scientifically or literally— 
to determine the essential nature of God 
or the Absolute as such are necessarily 
barren; and he adds ‘both religion and 
the higher poetry—just because they give 
up the pretence of an impossible exacti- 
tude—carry us, I cannot doubt, nearer to 
the meaning of the world than the 
formule of an abstract metaphysic.” Mr. 
Douglas wishes that Mr. Seth had more 
fully explained ‘this most serious declara- 
tion, which, taken as it stands; forms a 
rather embarrassing conclusion to a meta- 
physical discussion.” For ourselves, we 
cannot but think that Professor Seth 
shows his wisdom in not attempting any 
exact metaphysical description or defini- 
tion of the Deity; for such exactitude 
will not bear criticism, and is in the long 
run always productive of scepticism rather 
than of firm belief. 

The question as to the adequacy of the 
word “ Mind ” or “ Spirit ” to express the 
nature of God appears in a somewhat 
different form in a discussion in the May 
number of the Philosophical Review on 
“Purpose in Nature.” This paper, by 
Mr. Howard V. Knox, of Oxford, is a 
smart, but not, we think, very profound 
criticism of the opening part of the Duke 
of Argyll’s “ Philosophy of Belief,” in 
which the Duke aims to defend Teleology 
against the attacks of the Darwinians. 
We regret that Mr. Knox did not. select 
Dr. Martineau rather than the Duke of 
Argyll as the representative champion of 
the Design Argument ; for had he so done 
he would have found it far more difficult 
to achieve even the appearance of victory 
over his antagonist. As it is, it seems to 
us that his criticism of the Duke’s 
arguments touches rather their superficial 
form than their deeper meaning. His 
main point is that :— ; 

If the structure of organisms is due to 
mind an the same sense as that in which human 
contrivances are due to mind, it is the organism 
itself which has intentionally produced its own 
structure—unless, indeed, it has been artifici- 
ally fashioned by some other organism. 


This is, of course, substantially the same 
objection as that urged by the late 
Professor Clifford when he said tha‘ if 
the universe is the creation of a Mind, 
astronomers ought to discover some indica- 
tions of the existence of a corresponding 
Brain. There appears. to be some degree 
of force in this objection so long as 
theologians insist that the created and 
dependent mind of man can furnish a 
fully adequate type of the essential 
nature and mode of activity of the self- 
existent and eternal God. Probably, 
however, even the Duke of Argyll 


is clearly aware that such a view of 
God, though it is the best and highest 


definite conception accessible to us, 


progress upwards in evolution. 


must fall immensely short of being 
a full explanation of that Absolute Being, 
who, from the nature of the case, cannot 
be by us a wholly comprehensible object 
of thought. The vital question is, Do 
the phenomena of the evolving universe 
bear clear marks of being directed by 
rational causality ? Nothing which Mr. 
Knox says at all weakens the force of Dr. 
Martineau’s and the Duke of Argyll’s 
contention that they do bear such marks ; 
and even those who regard xatural selec- 
tion as a vera causa are quite unable to 
show how it alone could secure the actual 
If, then, 
the cosmos implies the controlling pre- 
sence of rational causality, and that same 
rational causality gives birth to the mind 
of Mr. Knox, and enables him to write 
his paper, we are, we think, justified in 
maintaining that the rationality and 
volitional activity of which we are conscious 
in ourselves afford a reliable clue to real 
features in that Eternal Ground and Cause 
whose self-revealing presence, alike in 
nature, in history, and in our own inner 
life, makes science, art, philosophy, poetry, 
and religion both possible and actual. 

The same number of the Philosophical 
Review contains a long and very able 
criticism by Professor James Seth (whose 
recent appointment to the important pro- 
fessorial chair in Edinburgh is a real gain 
to the study of philosophy in Britain) of 
Professor Josiah Royce’s lecture on the 
“Conception of God.” This lecture, with 


the replies to it of Professors Morrison 
and Le Conte, is pow re-published along 


with a supplementary Essay, in} which 
Professor Royce attempts to answer their 
objections. Notwithstanding Professor 
Royce’s fascinating style we do not think 
that many earnest thinkers will be _be- 
guiled by the charms of his idealistic 
Pantheism. Professor Royce sums up his 
conception of God as follows :— 


The self-consciousness of each finite in- 
dividual is a portion of the Divine Self-con- 
sciousness. The One Will of the Absolute is 
a One that is essentially and organically com- 
posed of Many. These many forms of will 
harmonise with the Whole, just by being, in 
a relative measure, free in respect to one 
another. 

Onthis Professor Seth justly remarks :— 

After all the ingenuity and promise of the 
argumentthis seems a disappointing conclusion. 
One fails to see in Professor Royce’s final 
result any real advance upon the position of T. 
H. Green. Willis, after all, only ‘‘ appearance ’’ 
in man, its ‘reality ’’ is the Will of God. Yet, 
according to Professor Royce, ‘‘a world of in- 
dividuals more separate than this, more en- 
dowed with absolute caprice than this, would 
be a world of anarchy, no City of God but a 
moral hell.’’ 


It appears, then, according to Professor 
Royce, that owing to the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that no human being has a 
particle of real freedom of moral choice, 
such actual cities as London, New York, 
Paris, Chicago, &c., have none of the 
features of ‘‘a moral hell,’ but are to be 
regarded in all respects true Cities of God. 
We venture to ask Professor Royce to 
give us in his own graphie way some faint 
idea of what sort of moral hells he 
conceives these cities would have become 
if the Supreme Being had thought fit to 
endow the citizens with some small measure 
of free-will. One would like to contrast 
Professor Royce’s imaginary moral hell 
with the present condition of these “ cities 
of God” which the necessarian constitu- 
tion of human nature has happily secured 
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from all possibility of real aberration from 
the Divine Ideal! 

The Monist for January contains a 
very interesting and valuable letter from 
Professor Buckens of Jena, on~ “The 
Philosophical Basis of (Christianity 1 in its 
Relation to Buddhism.” The April num- 
ber opens with a paper on “ Evolution and 
Ethics,” 1 in which Professor Dewey makes 
an ingenious but, as we think, unsuccessful 
attempt to refute the main contention of 
the late Professor Huxley in his well- 
known Romanes Lecture. The theological 
contribution to the number is a long 
paper by Dr. Carus, on “The Un- 
materiality of Soul and God” in reply 
to the criticism of the Hon. Judge Chase. 
Judge Chase says to Dr. Carus :— 

First, I cannot see any distinction between 
your idea of God and atheism, except in this 
that the atheist says, “There is no God, the 
world is governed by law,’ while you say, 
‘<The world is governed by law and this law 
is God.” Further, it seems to me that your 
position as to the soul of man and its im- 
mortality is identical with that of atheism. 

We refer our readers to the article 
itself for Dr. Carus’s elaborate reply ; but 
must confess that after readimg it we 
still remain pretty much of the judge’s 
way of thinking on this matter. At the 
close of the article Dr. Carus adapts the 
hymn “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” to the 
devotional needs of his co-religionists. 
We give the first verse :— 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer alway ; 

E’en though Thou other be 
Than prophets say. 

Other Thou art, but higher, 

Bidding our souls aspire 
Godward alway. 


The International Journal of Ethics for 
January and April in no way falls below 
its usual high level in thought and attrac- 
tiveness. In the January number Mr. 
L. T. Hobhouse’s paper on “ The Ethical 
Basis of Collectivism” is an able and 
temperate defence of a highly ethical form 
of socialism. A paper on “The Essential 
Nature of Religion,’ by Mr. Lester F. 
Ward, starts many original ideas and 
stimulates thought even if, as in our case, 
it fails to convince. The April number 


Jane Addams, of Chicago, on “ Ethical 
Survivals in Municipal Corporations,” in 
which the authoress shows that the 
elections in Chicago are by no means so 
devoid of sound ethical motives as on the 
surface they may appear to be. 

We may learn to trust, she says, our huge 
and uncouth democracy in its ethics, as we 
are coming to trust it in other directions, for 
by slow degrees the law emerges, that conduct 
which opposes the ends of the common weal 
must finally give way to conduct which furthers 
those ends. 

There is also a good paper on “ Self- 
realisation as a Working Moral Principle ” 
by Mr. Henry Sturt, of Oxford, giving a 
thoughtful. and seasonable criticism of 
some features in T. H. Green’s ethical 
doctrine. Cuarues B. Upron. 


Braumo Somas Munprr Restoration 
Funp.—The Rev. James Harwood (105, 
Palace-road, London, $.W.), acknowledges 
with many thanks the following further 
_ subscriptions to this fund : Sir Johan 
“Brunner, M.P., £10; Mr. F. Nettlefold 
£10; Mr. J. P, [Thomasson, £10; Mr, 
Wm. Haslam, £2; Miss Ridge, £1 1s. - 
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—— 


THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 


Sir,—I cannot think that Mr. Stein- 
thal’s resolution was at all adequately dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the National 
Conference on Whit-Tuesday. 

The result of the prominence assumed 
by Mr. Wood’s amendment was, as it 
seems to me, a tendency to treat as a fore- 
gone conclusion the establishment of some 
such Hxecutive and with such functions as 
Mr. Steinthal and Mr. Wood alike seemed 
to have in view; for the attention of the 
meeting was almost entirely monopolised 
by the ‘consideration of alternative modes 
of constituting the body in question and 
by questions of mere draftsmanship. 


When these were disposed of, the 


closure was moved by Mr. Bowie, and then 
Mr. Steinthal’s resolution was carried 
without there having been anything like a 
“second reading” debate upon the 
broader aspects:involved in resolution and 
amendment alike. This may have been 
unavoidable, but I think it is to be re- 
gretted. 

Mr. Drummond, the seconder of the 
amendment, spoke of “the extension of the 
corporate life of the Church” as the de- 
sideratum. From this point of view [suppose 
the aggregate of the constituent congre- 
gations would be regarded as the Church 
whose corporate life is to be extended— 
“The Non-Subscribing Church,” or what- 
ever the designation may be. 

But what, exactly, 1s implied by the 
word “Church” in such a conception ? 

Does it imply any antithesis between 
those who are within “the fold” and 
those who are without? between those 
who are in safety and those who are in 
peril ? between the children of light and 
the children of darkness with whom they 
can have no fellowship? If so, what 
becomes of the boasted hberality and com- 
prehensiveness of the ‘‘ Non-Subscribing 
Church” ? 

Even if not, there seems a suggestion 
that, at all events, the most intimate and 
cordial church-fellowship is to be reserved 
for those who accept the proposed scheme 
of organisation. Is it expedient to draw 
any such line of demarcation ? 

The matter would, I think, be clearer if 
we were more careful to distinguish be- 
tween mere “ Bodies” and that Church 
which we will not attempt to limit or 
define. For my own part I cannot see 
that people lay themselves open to any 
just reproach whatever if they form 
themselves into a “Body” for religious 
purposes, on whatever doctrinal or other 
basis they may, for the time being, 
find helpful or convénient. But the 
work-a-day, sometimes, perhaps, rough- 
and-tumble comradeship of such a body | - 
on the one hand, and the sense of the 
church fellowship on the other hand, which 
we say ought to subsist notwithstand- 
ing differences of theological opinion— 
differences which may, perhaps, render it 
difficult to join together in verbal expres- 
sions of devotion, nay, in spite of sharp 
conflict on practical matters ; these appear 
to me to be governed by quite different 


| think, theirs also. 


As matters stand, we regard the 
Unitarian body, I suppose, as a portion 
of the Christian Church, meeting in 
section, so to speak, for the cultivation of 
aspects of religion which particularly 
appeal to us, and which we think might 
otherwise be neglected. If there are those 
who deny our claim to Christian fellow- 
ship, that is our misfortune, and, as we 
But shall we mend 
matters by ostentatiously inviting fellow- 
ship on a basis of covenanted mutuality? 

If, however, we are to regard the union 
of non-subscribing congregations as a mere 
“ Body,” then it behoves us to take care 
not to endow it with inappropriate func- 
tions. I regard the proposals to organise 
a means for expressing an assumed cor- 
porate opinion on quasi-political matters 
with grave misgiving. 

We are accustomed to assure those who 
may be in doubt whether or not their 
theology justifies them in identifying 
themselves with our congregations that 
they need have no scruple; that no one 
will assume to commit them to a position 
which they cannot hold. How will such 
an one endure to find that by joining one 
of our congregations he has identified 
himself with a body which makes a strong 
pronouncement, contrary, it may be, to his 
own view with regard to some proposal 
of legislation ? 

Is it to be said that only on moral 
questions — questions about which all 
good men must agree—will such pro- 
nouncements be made? But the matter 
concerns itself with questions of 
casuistry, with applications of moral 
principles, and about these we are 
not entitled to say that those who 
come to different conclusions from our- 
selves deny our major premiss. Further- 
more: Are we so sure that the wide basis 
of association proposed does not permit 
of radically opposed conceptions of the 
very principles of morality ? 

On the other hand, I think something 
might be fixed in favour of some organisa- 
tion of one body with a view to maintain- 
ing the continuity of our congregations, if 
such a thing were possible, without trench- 
ing on the freedom of the future. I know 
that I am touching on delicate ground 
here, and I have no solution to offer of a 
problem which, perhaps, is unsolvable ; 
but still, I wish to point out that we are 
apt to be misled by a mere metaphor, 
when we attribute personality, and the 
capacity to hold some definite opinions to 
a congregation. 

A purely open congregation of voluntary 
subscribers of money for the time being, 
such as are most of ours, may “ advance” 
or “develop,” as the phrase goes, in 
two quite different ways. It is one 
thing when new light comes to A., B., C. 

. « who compose the congregation. 
It is quite another thing if A., B.C. 

F finding the services no longer 
helpful to them, by reason of a changed 
tone, cease to contribute their money, and 
allow their places to be filled by X., Y., Z. 

. . who may have been attracted 
from outside by the development which 
has repelled the former members. 

Gro. CarsLAKkE Tompson. 

Cardiff, June 14. 


Tis pedantry to estimate nations by 
the census or by square miles of land, or 
other than by this importance to the mind 
of the time.—Himerson. 
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discussion, pointed out that very important 
differences existed between the Yorkshire 
district and that of which Mr. Agate had 
spoken. He thought they would probably 
find enough to do to strengthen the 
present congregations, without attempting 
any considerable extensions. 

Mr. J. Starner expressed his regretful 
conviction that the congregations of the 
Union were, with but few exceptions, in 
a very unsatisfactory position. He thought 
the ministers were responsible for this 
state of affairs, in having so generally 
neglected the emotional side of human 
nature. 

The Revs. B. B. Nacarxar and W. G. 
Tarrant by invitation also addressed the 
meeting; and the Rev. C. Hargrove ina 
very earnest speech maintained that they 
needed an “inward movement” rather 
than a “forward movement.” He strongly 
urged the churches of the Union to draw 
together in common purposes, such as 
that of having a collection for the B. 
and F.U.A., and circulating a “localised ” 
magazine among their congregations. 

Votes of thanksto Mr. Agate and the 
Chairman concluded the meeting. 


ance of our fandameutal principle.” 
Personally the Chairman objected to any 
formula, whether positive, negative, a 
mere assertion of belief, or even an accept- 
ance of a fundamental principle that was 
demanded as if in answer to a question. 
The sense of their sonship of God and 
participation in His Spirit was of supreme 
and urgent importance, for their own good 
and for the progress of humanity, and: yet 
their particular views as to the Bible and 
miracles, or Christ’s metaphysical nature, 
were, as compared with holiness and 
devoutness and tenderness of life, almost 
infinitesimal in worth. The yearning of 
the soul for God was the permanent and 
undying element in man, while their in- 
tellectual conclusions respecting the uni- 
verse and the Godhead were variable. 
Therefore, the only true basis for a 
Church was the worship and service of 
God, without the imposition in creed or 
doctrinal name of any particular theo- 
logical opinions. By ministers and lay- 
men this standard had always been pro- 
claimed. How far they had succeeded in 
living-up to it was a question for the 
individual soul, and not for the authority 
of any other, be that authority a minister, 
or a Church, or an Assembly. In conclu- 
sion, the Chairman appealed for more 
help, sympathy, and means to carry on 
their work. They had freedom in fact as 
well as in name, and they should let their 
faith be shown in their works, and let 
their works proclaim their faith. 

The Rev. J. E. Mawwnine . (Sheffield) 
seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. J. McDowE.Lu proposed and 
Mr. Grosvenor Taisot seconded a reso- 
lution of thanks to the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford for his sermon that day, and on the | in charity and mutual respect. 
suggestion of the Rev. C. Harcrove the| The Cuarrman said it had been asked, 
resolution was supplemented by a request |if Unitariaas believed that religion was 
that the sermon be printed, if convenient, | deeper, higher, and broader than any 
in Tue Inquirer. The resolution was} creed, and life infinitely more serious 
very heartily passed, and Mr. Buarcurorp | than dogma, why had they a separate 
acknowledged it. existence? His answer could be given in 

The Rev. Denpy Agate then read a|a few words. It was a fact that they did 
paper on “ Missionary Work and Duties,” | form a group of churches, and believed 
dealing chiefly with home missionary work | they had high principles to. uphold, and 
and church extension. Hesupposed there | much and serious work to do. In many 
were two reasons why this theme had been | ways and from many sources those prin- 
chosen. One was because they wished to | ciples were often misunderstood; the 
consider the possibility of a Forward | current opinion concerning their principles 
Movement in Yorkshire—of efforts at | was that their position was one of nega- 
church extension similar to those which of | tion, and negation only. But their posi- 
recent years had been undertaken with | tion was not one of negation. He believed 
more or less vigour and success in other | it to be full of very great and glorious 
districts in England. He had been en- | affirmations. For example, it was not 
gaged in this work for nearly four and | negation, but a high and holy affirmation 
a-half years, and his observations would | that there was but one God, the Father. 
be determined by personal knowledge of | It was a bright and loving affirmation to 
the work in Lancashire and Cheshire. | proclaim the humanity of Christ, and to 
Assuming that Yorkshire was at least | affirm that man was not a fallen but a 
considering the possibility of the forma-| rising being. But there was something 
tion of new churches in large and] greater than the greatest affirmations. 
growing centres of population, where | They must do their part in educating and 
there was a prospect of self-support | raising their fellow-men, in bringing light 
before many years, they probably felt that | and beauty and love into physical and 
they had already enough to do in the way | moral slums, and in waging an eternal 
of helping churches which would always | waragainstsin. Suchareligion of humanity 
need assistance. He suggested that their | the world could understand and feel. 
efforts should be directed to adding The Rev. Cuaries HarGrove, in 
eventually to those which would be able] seconding the resolution, bore special 
to help themselves in due course. Why | testimony to the valuable services of the 
should Yorkshire be behind Lancashire | B. and F'.U.A., whose representative they 
and Cheshire in religious pioneering and | welcomed, and he regarded the presence of 
in devoted toil for their Gospel? His]a representative of the Indian theists on 
paper gave much valuable advice as to the | the same platform as typical of the broad 
detail work in connection with church | and liberal spirit in which the Associa~ 
extension. tion’s work was carried on. 

The Rey. J, H. Manning, in opening the} The Rev, W. G. Tarrant, in replying 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 


On Wednesday, June 15, the annual 
mecting of this Union was held at Leeds. 
The public proceedings were opened by a 
service in Mill-hill Chapel, conducted by 
the Rev. A. N. Buarcurorp, whose 
sermon on “ The Presbyterian Yoke” we 
hope to print in full in our next issue. 
The attendance was comparatively good, 
but as will be seen, those who were present 
felt that a much larger audience would 
derive interest and benefit from the 
preacher’s utterance on this subject. 


CONFERENCE, 


In the afternoon a Conference was held 
in Priestley Hall, Mr. J. S. Mathers, presi- 
dent of the Union, being Chairman. The 
formal business was of the briefest, the 
report and financial statement being taken 
as read, and their adoption being moved 
along with the appointment of officers, 
&c., for the ensuing year. 


The Report mentions the renewal of an en- 
gagement with the Rev. Jas. Taylor in the 
joint-pastorate of the Elland and Pepperhill 
Chapels. A hope is expressed that the 
Huddersfield pulpit may shortly be filled. A 
short course of lectures is contemplated at 
Harrogate. The vacancies at Dewsbury and 
Huddersfield have rendered more arduous the 
labours of the lay preachers of the district, which 
are cordially appreciated. 

The income for the year included subscrip- 
tions £128, collections £80, and these with 
other resources—grants, dividends, &¢.— 
amounted to about £361, leaving a balance of 
£44 due to the treasurer. An urgent appeal is 
made for further funds. 


Pusuic MEETING. 


In the evening a largely-attended public 
meeting was held in Priestley Hall. Mr. 
J.S. Maruers again occupied the chair, 
and moved the first resolution, which wel- 
comed the Rev. B. B. Nagarkar, of the 
Brahmo Somaj, and the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, of the B. and F.U.A. Executive ; 
expressed sympathy with the world-wide 
movement to a truly Catholic faith ; and 
a desire that this faith might be every- 
where preached and all differences of 
opinion in doctrinal matters might be held 


The CHarrMan moved the adoption of 
the reports and the election of the follow- 
ing officers :—President, Rev. A. Chalmers; 
vice-presidents, Mr. George Webster and 
the Rev. HE. Ceredig Jones; treasurer, Mr. 
F. R. Pesel; secretaries, Mr. E. Basil 
Lupton and the Rev. John Ellis; and 
auditor, Mr. Ed. Bramley. He said the 
author of the pamphlet entitled “Two 
Opposing Tendencies” had spoken severely 
of them, but he had overlooked their 
virtues. He would have the world to 
believe that their churches generally placed 
doctrine before religion. He said he had 
little quarrel with Unitarianism as such, 
but he protested against the limitation of 
the Church fellowship to those who accept 
this view. He (Mr. Mathers) had never 
heard of a case where Church membership 
was refused because Unitarianism was not 
accepted ; it was against the whole genesis 
of their existence. The author of “Two 
Opposing Tendencies” further told them 
that ‘the everlasting union of the divine 
with the human spirit is vastly more im- 
portant and urgent than the question of 
the unity or trinity of persons in the God- 
head,” and that ‘a doctrinal name of any 
kind, whatever its associations in. some 
liberal minds, can never be the name for 
a group of churches founded. pri- 
marily to put religion before doctrine.” 
No one would find fault with such 
high and noble aims, and unless he 
(the chairman) was utterly ignorant. of 
the history of their churches, he would 
answer to all this:—It might not be 
to the fulness and height that they 
had wished, but their churches had 
striven their best to go on the principle 
he would have them go. But even their 
friend the author was not free from the 
tendency to formulate in words his opinion 
of a Free Church, for he said, “ No ques- 
tion should be asked save as to his accepts 
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to the vote of welcome, took the oppor- 
tunity of referring to the multifarious 
interests and claims which the Executive 
Committee had to consider month by 
month, and gave illustrations of the extent 
of its operations, and the diversity of needs 
which it sought to meet. He said nothing 
could be farther from the fact than the 
suggestion that the Association aimed at a 
narrow ecclesiastical domination. He had 
been closely in touch with its work for 
some years, and he had always seen the 
most liberal policy adopted. Indeed, any 
other policy would be both sterile and 
futile ; for it could only result in harm if 
people could be shut up within the range 
of a closely-defined orthodoxy and a 
narrow circle of thought; and on the 
other hand, he knew well that if the Com- 
mittee aimed at any such rigorous defini- 
tions the congregations at large would not 
be dictated to, and the attempt must fail. 
He expressed his warm sympathy with 
every movement in their midst that showed 
the presence of earnest thought and 
purpose, and had nothing to say against 
the ventilation of schemes of organisation, 
except that in his opinion there was quite 
sufficient organisation amongst them for 
present needs. What was much more 
urgent than new machinery was a new 
devotion and greater zeal, such as ought 
to be the outcome of their great faith in 
God. 


The Rev. B. B. Nacarxkar, “in an 
eloquent address, described the methods 
and aims of the Brahmo Somaj, whose 
missionaries, he said, had far more 
opposition to face than Unitarian teachers 
had in this country. He rejoiced in the 
prospect of the mission of the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams to India, and he looked 
for most valuable results of his work 
there. If he might venture so far, he 
would suggest to the Committee that 
when the time came for a successor to 
Mr. Williams they would endeavour to 
secure the services of Professor J. E. 
Carpenter, whose knowledge of Indian 
religious life and thought was unique, as 
far as he had found, amongst them. As 
an illustration of the strength of traditional 
prejudice in his country, perhaps not 
without parallel in other parts of the 
world, he related an incident in the course 
of his own work, when as a schoolmaster 
he also used his opportunities of speaking 
to the people in the open air. On the 
occasion in question he sought to disabuse 
the minds of the people from the current 
superstition that an eclipse of the moon, 
then in progress, was due to the accumu- 
lation of men’s sins; and he pointed to 
the dark shadow of the earth which was 
slowly sweeping over the moon’s disc. 
On being met with the retort that the 
earth, being (as the popular science 
teaches) a flat body, could not cast a 
shadow of that form, he appealed to a 
youth, one of his own scholars, in proof 
that the earth was a globe. The youth, 
afraid to incur unpopularity with the 
crowd, got ont of his dilemma by saying 
that the earth was round while he was in 
school, but when he left the school it was 
flat. (Laughter.) The speaker thought 
this was typical of a great deal that passed 
for orthodoxy. People knew better, but 
were afraid to confess it. He expressed 
his warm appreciation of the kindness he 
has received in this country. 


The Rev. A. N. Buarcurorp said he 
thought a hearty vote of thanks was due 


to the Rev. E. I. Fripp for having by his 
attack on the B. and F.U.A. succeeded in 
rallying to it a great access of strength 
and interest this year. (Laughter.) He 
especially felt the benefit of the services 
held by the Rey. Stopford Brooke in 
different parts of the country, and said 
the organisation of these services was one 
of the finest pieces of work done by the 
Committee for years. 


Mr. Grosvenor Tauzsot added a few 
encouraging words on the public positions 
to’which Unitarians were called, and the 
high responsibilities which they thus in- 
curred. They must not, perhaps, look for 
large numbers, but be well content if each 
one did a good work in his own place in 
the community. \ 


A vote of thanks to the chair was moved 
and seconded by the Revs. E. C. Jonzs 
and D. Acarr respectively, and the 
meeting then closed. 


Our old friend and contributor, the 
Rev. T. L. Marshall, is leaving London, 
after a residence of forty-five years in or 
near the Metropolis, and his address after 
this week will be Percy Lodge, Sidmouth. 
Mr. Marshall has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Presbyterian Board, which he 
has held for forty-one years, having also 
been one of the managers for four years 
preceding his sécretaryship. This is the 
oldest of our Presbyterian Trusts, having 
been founded by Dr. Daniel Williams and 
others in the year 1690. Mr. Marshall’s 
long term of office has been exceeded by 
only one of his predecessors’, the celebrated 
Dr. Abraham Rees, who was secretary of 
the Board from the year 1778 to the time 
of his death in 1825. Mr. Marshall’s 
resignation takes effect at the end of 
September. 


a ny 


Mr. Hopeson Pratt has printed the 
Presidential Address, which he delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Peace Society, 
to which we referred last week. The great 
earnestness thrown into this work will be 


apparent from the following conclusion of 
the Address :— 


In considering how we shall infuse more 
reality, more wisdom, more devotion, into our 
crusade on behalf of international unity founded 
on a supreme love of man and of God, let us 
seek the co-operation of the masses of the 
people. They have become a great power in 
the State, thanks to the spirit in which our 
late revered Statesman acted and spoke for 
more than half a century. The working- 
classes are free from many faults to be found 
in the middle and aristocratic classes. There 
is in them an enthusiasm for great causes, 
founded on justice and right, which carries 
away difficulties like a flood. We are fighting 
for first principles. Weare fighting for a cause 
as to the sacredness of which there is not a 
shadow of doubt—a cause founded on the 
eternal interests of man, a cause which is of 
God and which He has committed to our hands. 
This is an object which the unlettered and the 
unspoiled can understand as well as, if not 
better than, the rich and the great. Let us, 
with their help, strive every day of our lives to 
make our nation the first nation of the world 
for its love of Liberty, its devotion to Justice, 
its desire to build up the Kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth. That is the great patriotism 
which does not separate us from, but which 
unites us in unperishable bonds with our 
brethren of every land, with men of all races 
and tongues, so that we may be one family on 
Earth, with one Father in Heaven. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~9-——— 


[Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.] 

—~¢——— 


Belfast.—On Sunday, 19th inst., there was held 
in Belfast a united gathering of the Sunday-schools 
connected with the churches united in the Associa- 
tion of Irish Non-Subscribing Presbyterians and 
other Free Christians. The proceedings began by 
a religious service specially arranged for scholars 
and teachers held in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Rosemary-street, and conducted by the Revs. D. 
Walmsley, B.A., Alex. Ashworth, J. A. Kelly, and 
W. J. Davies. Special hymns were printed for the 
oceasion with music in both old notation and tonic 
sol-fa, and a supply sent to the schools to enable 
acholars to be familiar with them, and join heartily 
in the singing at the service. Twelve schools 
joined collectively in the service, and scholars and 
teachers were present from other schools where 
distance or train service prevented the whole school 
joining. Contingents came in brakes from Crumlin 
(14 miles), Templepatrick (12 miles), and Moneyrea 
(6 miles). Arrangements were made for scholars and 
teachers to occupy the body of the church, and 
there must have been nearly 500 seated at the 
service. The gallery was occupied by friends, 
Altogether 700 to 800 fpeople were present. The 
music was joined in very heartily by the schools, and 
the religious service was very inspiring throughout. 
After the service 400 scholars and teachers partook 
of tea in the disused meeting-house of the Second 
Congregation, which stands behind the First 
Presbyterian Church in the same street. Twenty 
ladies elected from the schools of Rosemary-street, 
York-street, All Soul’s, Mountpottinger, Dunmurry, 
Holywood, and the Ornock, dispensed tea, and a 
number of gentlemen from the several schools gave 
ready help. The tea-room was a very bright and 
lively scene. The whole proceedings were much 
enjoyed and spoken of in terms of congratulation to 
the convener—Rey. Alex. Ashworth—who was ably 
and heartily supported in carrying out the arrange- 
ments by the ladies’ committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Walmsley, Mrs. Fripp, Miss Ashworth, Miss 
Davidson, Mrs. Kelly, Miss Scott, Miss Pike, and 
Miss F. M. McTear. This is the first festival of this 
nature held in connection with the schools of the 
Association, and the hope has already been 
repeatedly expressed that similar gatherings may be 
often held. 

Chesham: Bury (Appointment).—Mr, J. M. 
Bass, B.A., of the Home Missionary College, has 
accepted an invitation to the charge of this con- 
gregation, and is expected to enter on his duties in 
the autumn. 

Choppington.—On Saturday evening, June 18, 
Mr. B. B. Nagarkar, of Bombay, delivered his 
lecture on “ India and Her People, Their Social and 
Domestic Life.” The church was well filled, about 
150 persons being present, who gave a most atten- 
tive hearing to the lecturer. Tea was provided in 
the afternoon, a number of friends being present 
from Newcastle. During the afternoon a number 
of friends were conducted through the workings of 
the mine under the guidance of Mr. Jos. Carr, 
secretary of the congregation, 

Glossop.—Anniversary services were held here 
last Sunday. Following the custom, common to all 
the local churches and chapels, the scholars and a 
large number of the congregation assembled in the 
schoolroom in the afternoon, and marched in proces- 
sion, nearly 200 strong, to the town square, there 
sang two hymns, and then returned to service in the 
church. At both afternoon and evening service 
special hymns and anthems were rendered by the 
choir, under the leadership of Mr. Roberts, The 
preacher was the Rev. A. Cunliffe Fox, B,A., who 
has recently settled in Glossop. The collections 
were the largest ever taken upon such an occasion, 
amounting to £37. 

Halstead: Essex.—On Sunday evening last the 
Rev. R. H. Fuller, M.A., brought his ministry to 
an end so far as the meeting-house at Halstead is 
concerned, Circumstances have arisen rendering 
necessary Mr. Fuller’s removal to the adjacent town 
of Braintree, and in future his energies will be 
devoted to the work in connection with the Free 
Christian Church there, instead of being divided 
between Halstead and Braintree as has been the 
case hitherto. ‘Io the Halstead friends this is a 
matter of very great regret. Mr. Fuller’s address 
on Sunday eveniug dealt with “the duty of the 
individual citizen to the State,” and at the close 
he spoke some words of farewell, from which the 
following sentences are taken :—“If in anything I 
have said I have at all liberated your souls and 
enabled you to look out upon your fellow men and 
feel your oneness with them, or to look out upon 
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the boundless horizon of life ‘and light, I am pro- 
foundly thankful. Wherein I have failed, be 
lenient ; but if I have ever once touched your 
hearts with a greater love of your fellow men, to a 
tender and greater reverence for mankind and the 
life around you, therein I know I have brought ycu 
closer to God, and if, therein, any remember me 
ever so little, then my coming amongst you wil) 
not have been all in vain.” 

London : Essex Church.—The Hospital Sunday 
collection amounted to £140 0s. 3d. 

London: Peckham.—The Sunday-school anni- 
versary and flower services were held in the Avon- 
dale-road Church on Sunday last, when the build- 
ing was tastefully decorated with a bountiful 
supply of potted plants and flowers provided by 
members of the congregation. The Rev. G. Carter 
gave addresses: in the morning on “ Renewal of 
Youth,” in the afternoon (to children) on “The 
Language of Flowers,” and in the evening on 
“God and the Child.” Good collections were 
taken on behalf of the Sunday-school Fund. 

Manchester: Oldham-road.—A soirée was held 
last Saturday night for the purpose of extending 
a public welcome to the Rev. W. Reynolds, B.A., 
who has accepted an invitation to the pastorate of 
that church, and who, commenced his duties there 
a week or two ago. The proceedings opened with 
the singing of a hymn, followed by prayer from 
Rev. Charles Peach. Mr. S. Higham occupied the 
chair and voiced the welcome of the congregation. 
The two Superintendents extended a welcome on 
behalf of the Sunday-school, and Mr, Lord on 
behalf of the Choir. Mr. R. Fielding also joined in 
the expressions of welcome and good wishes, The 
Secretary read numerous letters of apology from 
friends who were unavoidably absent, amongst whom 
were two neighbouring Church of England clergy- 
men. The Rev. C. T. Poynting said he had known 
the congregation for over a quarter of a century, 
and complimented them, not only upon having so 
beautiful a church, but) also upon having such 
traditions of Christian ministry. Mr. Reynolds 
was not a stranger ; and in welcoming him he did 
not speak on behalf of any particular body of 
ministers, but of all Christian ministers in the Man- 
chester District. They all sought to bring men face 
to face with God, and helping them to consecrate 
their lives to noble effort. The Rev. S. Thompson 
spoke as one who had been for years a very near 
neighbour of Mr. Reynolds. He knew him as one 
who spoke strongly what he thought. Our churches 
are free to go on ; truth is everything to them, and 
they had courage to believe that their Gospel 
would spread until all around acknowledged that 
its principles will bring to pass the kingdom of God 
onearth. It is the religion which has been rising 
and growing through the centuries, rooted in the 
hearts of the best men, and which is more beautiful 
to-day than ever before. He begged the people to 
help the minister by meeting him Sunday by Sun- 
day in the house of prayer, not in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, but from a sense of duty, Principal 
Gordon also joined heartily in the welcome. He said 
our religion had done much for the world and it can 
do much more ; he spoke of our religion more than 
our doctrine. He was under an intellectual 
necessity to have his opinions clear in their outline, 
yet mistakes in this connection are not so fatal or 
successes of so high a kind as with our religion. 
Doctrinesare both less baneful and less beneficial than 
is supposed, Our religion has produced great and 
noble characters, heroic men and inspired women. 
He trusted the people would pray and act with their 
minister, 80 that combinedly they might develop 
the religious life of that church. The Rey. W. G. 
Cadman said it was a pleasure to be once more 
amongst his old friends. He knew what happiness 
Mr. Reynolds might expect if only he touched the 
right chords. Mr. Reynolds had thrown himself so 
heartily into his work that the people could not 
help supporting him, and he felt sure that a steady 
and lasting growth would mark the present 
ministry. If the minister be faithful and tactful 
the people would be drawn to him, and as the years 
rolled along affection and trust will bind the con- 
gregation to him and him to it. When at Oldham- 
road he was always on good terms with his fellow 
ministers of all denominations ; we could be true 
to what we believed, and yet remain as comrades of 
those who differed from us. Mr. George H. Leigh 
extended, as President, the hearty good wishes of 
the Manchester District Association. He spoke of 
the good work done there in the past, and expressed 
a belief that they would accomplish much in the 
future if they maintained the spirit of enthusiasm 
which characterised that meeting. The Rev. George 
Knight spoke as the nearest neighbour within our 
own communion, and he urged that in a district 
like Miles Platting the best and surest work was to 
be done through the Sunday-school, He was glad 
to know that Mr. Reynolds was a Sunday-school 
wman. The Rev, Charles Roper also spoke in terms 


of encouragement, and the Rev, W. Reynolds 


briefly responded. The latter hoped his people 
wouid all join in the work of the church. He knew 
there was more work than he could accomplish ; 
but he and his people would seek the inspiration of 
God, and then perhaps their friends would not be 
disappointed at the result of their united efforts, 
The meeting then concluded with the singing of a 
hymn and benediction. : 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The Sunday-school anni- 
versary and flower services were held in the Church 
of the Divine Unity on Sunday, June 19, con- 
ducted by Mr. B. B. Nagarkar, of Bombay. Large 
congregations were present and evinced great 
interest in Mr. Nagarkar’s discourses, 

Southampton (Appointment).—The Rev. E, C, 
Bennett, of Weymouth, has accepted the pastorate 
of the Church of the Saviour, and will probably 
commence his ministry there in September. next. 

Sunderland.—The Rev. J. Channing Pollard, of 
Lancaster, preached the annual sermons on Sunday 
week, The subject in the morning was the 
“Ministry of Childhood,” and in the evening the 
* Aim of Religion.” The congregations both morn- 
ing and evening were very good, especially in the 
evening. On Monday, June 13, the annual tea and 
meeting was held in the chapel ; a large company 
partook of tea. The meeting in the evening was 
presided over by Mr. Fothergill (in the absence of 
the Rev. J. C. Pollard, who was. unwell and unable 
to attend). There was also on the platform Mr. 
Stirling and the Rev. A. Harvie, of Newcastle. 
The chairman, in his opening remarks, alluded to 
the unfortunate circumstances which had kept Mr, 
Pollard away from the meeting, and expressed a 
hope for a speedy recovery. Mr. Stirling then 
addressed the meeting, and reviewed the work that 
had been done in connection with the church for 
the past year, and concluded by moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pollard, which was, seconded by Mr. 
French. The meeting terminated with the usual 
votes of thanks. During the evening solos. were 
rendered by the Misses Rutherford, Stirling and 
Davis (Liverpool). Miss Rutherford presided at the 
piano. 


Tamworth.—The Sunday-school anniversary 


services were held last Sunday, when at the morning 
service the Rev. J. Howard set before the young 


people the “Elements of a Noble Life.” The 
evening service was conducted by the Rev. W, F. 
Clarke, of Birmingham, who preached with much 


eloquence on the “ Lessons of the Month.” The 


singing of the children and choir was greatly 
appreciated by a good congregation. The collec- 
tion was in advance of last year. 

Weymouth.—At a meeting of the congregation 
held after morning service on Sunday last, the 
Secretary announced the resignation of the minister 
(the Rev. E. C. Bennett), who has accepted a 
unanimous invitation from the church at South- 
ampton. The following resolution was carried 
unanimously :—“ That this congregation learns of 
the resignation of their esteemed friend and 
minister (the Rev. E. C. Bennett) with sincere 
regret, and in accepting the same testifies to his 


five years’ of faithful ministry here, expresses its | 


high appreciation of his services in the pulpit and 
the value of his personal friendship. In all his 
future work Mr. Bennett can rely on the heartfelt 
sympathy of his Weymouth friends. This con- 
gregation also wishes to record an expression of 
their good wishes for his future welfare and that of 
Mrs. Bennett and family.” 


Country Air ror WEAK AND AILING 
CuILDREN.—Miss A. Lawrence, 75, Lan- 
caster-gate, London, W., begs to acknow- 
ledge, with many thanks, receipt for this 
fund of the following sums:—Mrs. Hollins, 


10s. ; Mrs. Smithells, £2 2s.;C. M. H., £3; | 
Effra-road, Brixton, Children’s Flower | 
Service, £1 19s. 6d.; Mr. A. Biggs, £3 3s ; | 
Mr. R. Taylor Heape, £1 1s.;. Miss) 


| CanTeRBuRY, Blackfriars, 11 a.M., J. REMINGTON 


Grundy, 5s.; Mr. John Warren, £1 Js. 
Miss Warren, £1 Is. 


ISSIONARY 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, 
JULY 7th. Communion Service, 10.80; Presi- 
dent’s Address, 11 ; Open Conference and Resolu- 
tion on Communion Service, 12 ; Paper, 3 P.M. 
W. R. SHANKS, Hon. Sec. 


ANTED, as CARETAKERS for 
Essex Church and Schoolroom, The Mall, 
Notting Hill Gate, respectable man and wife to live 
near to the Church, Wages £1 per week.—Apply, 
by letter, to B. E, Jounson, 34, Olanricarde- 
gardens, Bayswater, 


CONFERENCE, | 


OuR CALENDAR. 
AAS: 
SUNDAY, June 26. 
ee Sipe id 


t@ It is requested that notice of any altera- 
tion in the Calendar be sent to the Pub- 
lisher not later than Thursday afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 A.M, 
and 7 p.M., Rev, Harotp Ryert, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. J, Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 a.M.and 7 P.M., Rev. J. Pace Hopps. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m, and 6.30 P.m., 
Rey. A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. Frank K, Freeston. Morn- 
ing, ‘‘ The Limits of Tolerance.’’ 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. H. Woops Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit. Church, Chatham-place, 
11 a.M. and 7 p.m, Rev. S. F. Wintrams. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m, and 
7 P.M., Dr. BRooKE HERFORD. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. Ropert Spears. 

Islington, Unity Church Upper-street, 11° a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rey. G. Dawzs Hicks, M A., Ph.D. 
Evening, “ Wagner’s Conception of Art and 
Religion.” ; 

Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 114.M.,and7 P.M., Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, 
Morning, “The Pearl of Great Price.” Even- 
ing, “ Modern Discontent.” 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. J. E, 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Rev. W. C. Porr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. S. Farrineron. « 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev. W. G. CapMan. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m. and 6,30 P.M, 
Rev. G. CartEr. 

Richmond Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m, 
and 7 pM., Rey. H. Rawiines, M.A. 3 P.M, 
Service for Children. 

Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 11 a.m. and 7 
P.M., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M, 

~ Mr. Luckine TavVENER. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m, and 7 P.M, 
Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev, 
Dr, MUMMERY. - 

Woolwich, Masonic Hall, Anglesey-road, Plumstead, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. L, JENKINS JONES. 


——————— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.m 
Rev. F. W. STanuey. 

Beprorp, Library (side room), 6.30 ~.m., Rev, 
Rowand HILL. 

Brruinewam, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m., Rev. L. P. Jacks. 

Brackroon, Bank-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev, W. Binns. 

Brackroon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. . 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m, 
Mr. Worttry, and’ 6.30 p.m., Rev, T. Luoyp 
JONES. 

BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
1] a.m. and 7 P.M., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BrigHton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 A.M. and 7 p.M., Rey. A. Hoop. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 am. and 
7 BM. 


Wixson, M.A. 


| Dean and Waxmer, Free Christian Church, High- 


st., 11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. MELSON GODPREY. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 A.M. 
and 6,30 p.m., Rey. S. BurRows, 

EastBourng, Lismore-road, Terminus-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Mr. W. H. Hows, 

GuitprorD, Ward-street. Church, 11 a.m.. and 
6.30 p.m, Rey. J. A, Fatiows, M A. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6,30 p.m, Rev. J. J, MARTEN. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10,45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 
CO. Harcrove. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m, and 6,30 
PM, Rev. D. Davis, 

Liverpoon Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, and 
6,30 p.M., Rey, W, J. JurR, 
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Lrverroon, Renshaw-street. Chapel, 11 a.m.. and 
6.30 pm,, Rey. Dr. Kuzrn, “Religion and 
Pleasure.” ‘ 

Mancuester, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 pm. Rev. 
James Forrest, M.A. 

Mancusster, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 
Sunday School Anniversary, Flower Services, 
Rey. J. Boucury. Afternoon, Cantata, “ Har- 

' vest Home.” Address, Rev. W. R. SHANKS. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. Dr, 

_ Drummonp. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 

street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonn. 


. PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m, and 


6.45. p.mM., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 
RamsearE, Assembly Rooms, High street, 11 a.m. 
- and 6.30 p.m., Mr. J. R. MacDonaLp. 
Reaping, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6,30 p.M., Rev. KE. A. Voysey. 
Scarsorouau, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
Rey. E, L. H, THomas, B.A. : 
Sovrurort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. PRrEsSTLEY PRIME. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
~ road, 11 a.m. and 6.80 P.M. 


‘Weymours, Oddfellows’ Hall, Market-street, 11 a.m. 


and 6.30 p.M., Rev. E. C. BENNETT, 
York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., 
Rev. W. Birks, F.R.A.S. 
— 


Care Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


OUTH-PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH-PLACE, FINSBURY.—June 26th, 

at. 11.15, W. S. GODFREY, “ Flesh-Eating and 
Ethics.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 


STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
W.—June 26th, at 11.15, Dr. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Ernest Renan.” 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


—_— 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN SERVICES. 


The following will conduct the Services during 
the next few weeks in the NEW IRON CHURCH, 
at the foot of Heygate-avenue, High-street :— 


June 26... .,. Rev. V. D. Davis. 

July 3 ... Rev. T. E. M. Edwards. 
July 10 ... Rev. W. C. Bowie. 

July 17 ... Rev. R. Spzars. 

July 24 ... Rey. John Howard, 
July 31 ... Rev. R, Spears. 


Divine Service at 7 p.m. 


MARRIAGES. 


Norsury—Jenkinson—On June 19, at the Unit- 
arian Chapel, Malton, by the bride’s father, 
Clarence Norbury, London, youngest son of 
Joseph Norbury, Southport, to Agnes Eliza, 
only child of the Rey. S. Jenkinson, Malton. 

Owrn —Monxks— On June 9th, at Cairo-street 
Chapel, Warrington, by the Rev. F. K. Free- 
ston, assisted by the Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
B.A., Segar Owen, A.R.I.B.A., son of Wm. 
Owen, Esq., J.P., of Warrington, to Edith, 
daughter of F. Monks, Esq., J.P., of Walton 


Old Hall. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
GOD AND THE SOUL: 
An Issay towards Fundamental Religion. Second 


and Cheap Edition. By R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
Cr. 8vo, 206 pp., Limp. Cloth, 1s. net, by post, 
1s. 8d. ; Cloth Boards, 2s, net, by post, 2s. 3d, 


Price 83. net ; by post, 3s. 3d, 


THE NEW WORLD 


Yol. 7. No. 26 JUNE, 1898. 


ConTENTS.—Christianity as the Future Religion of }, 


Solomon in 


India, by Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, 
Aspects 


Tradition and in Fact, by Benj. W. Bacon. 
of Personality, by Frederic Gill. 
Occidental Nature-Sense, by Henry 8. Nash. Revela- 
tion and Discovery, by Charles E. St. John, A New 
Form of Theism, by John E. Russell. Joseph Henry 
Allen, by John W. Chadwick. The True History of 
the Reign of Nero, by Charles P. Parker. The Signi- 
ficance of Sacrifice in the Homeric Poems, by Arthur 
Fairbanks. Book Reviews, &c, : : 


: London ¢ ; ; 
PuILip GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


The Genesis of the | 


| chase houses for their own occupation, 


Schools, etc. 


es 


INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT, 


SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and 
thirteen years. Conducted by Miss LEWIN, 
assisted by qualified resident Mistresses and Visit- 
ing Masters, 

The School Course includes English, Arithmetic, 
Elementary Science, Drawing (Ablett system), 
Class Singing, and Conversational German ; with 
Latin and Mathematics for boys sufficiently ad- 
vanced, ; 


Special attention is given to TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, including Wood Carving and Car- 
pentry. For the extension of this section, a new 
room has been added, fitted with all requisite 
appliances. 

Drilling and Swimming are taught ; and there 
are excellent playgrounds for outdoor games and 
exercises, 

A detailed Prospectus will be sent on application 
to Miss Lewin as above. 


TIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,| 


SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PRINCIPAL « Mrs. MARLES THOMAS. 


First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 
cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School. 


PY EXP BEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Princrpats—Miss J. F, GRUNER (Certif. Student 
of Girton Collegé); Moorcroft, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 
Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher 
Local), Ling Cottage, Hindhead, Surrey. 


The aim of the School is to combine the ad- 
vantages of a good Boarding School with a thorough 
Education and healthy outdoor life. 

A limited number of Girls received by the 
Principals. All the Assistants are trained and ex- 
perienced teachers of University standing. 

Special attention paid to modern languages. 
French taught by a certificated teacher from Paris. 
Music by ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. 

Girls may be prepared fdr College entrance and 
other examinations. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest 
parts of England, and much recommended by 
doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil, Terms 
for Board and Education on application to the 
Principals. 


OME SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
WALTON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connec- 
tion with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRON- 
DESBURY, N.W. : 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
OIPALS, Bestreben. 


] THCENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 
Interest on Loans reduced to Four-and-a-half 
per Cent, 
Directors, 

Chatrman—H. W. Lawrence, J.P,, 21, Mincing- 
lane, E.C. ;~ Deputy - Chairman —Marx H, 
Jupox; A.R.1.B.A., 7, Pall Mall, S.W.; F. H. A. 
Harpcastie, F'.S.1., 5, Old Queen-street, West- 
minster, S.W.; Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse- 
hill, S.W. ; SrerHen SzawarpD TayeErR, 151, 


Brixton-road, S.W., and Mrs, Henry Rvrt, 1, | 


Randolph-gardens, N.W. 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 44 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 3} per cent., 

witbdrawable at short notice. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES promptly made. 
Monthly repayment, including principal, premium 
and interest for each £100 advanced—21 years, 
18s. 6d.; 18 years, 14s. 9d. ; 15 years, 16s. id. ; 
10 years, £1 1s. 8d. Survey Fee to £500, half-a- 
guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
Prospectus 
free, 
Oy: FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


| KEEPER, 


Established in the first year of the Queen’s Reign, 


MOORE & MOORE 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 


INVENTORS OF THE THREE 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


The HIRE SYSTEM, now so widely used, was 
unknown until its invention, in 1846, by Messrs, 
Moore and Moore. 

Two years ago, in the course of an important 
appeal case in the House of Lords, their Lordships 
were pleased to make commendatory remarks on 
the fairness, convenience, and utility of Messrs. 
Moore and Moore’s invention. 

All classes of Messrs. Moore and Moore’s Piano- 
fortes and American Organs—new or second-hand, 
from 18 guineas upwards to 96 guineas—are sup- 
plied on their Three Years’ System, on the follow 
ing easy and generous 


TERMS. 


After 8 years’ hiring at low rates, varying from 
£1 11s. 6d. to £8 8s, per Quarter in advance (or 
from 10s. 6d. to 56s. per month, as preferred), the 
instrument becomes the absolute property of the 
hirer, 

The total thus paid never exceeds the price of 
the instrument ; there are no extra charges, 

Carriage free throughout the United Kingdom. 

Tuning free within a radius of about 20 to 25 
miles round London, and in Brighton, Hastings, 
Bexhill, Worthing, Southend, Chelmsford, &c., &c. 

The Hirer can return the instrument at any 
time, or can make it his own in Jess than 3 years, 

No deposit or guarantee is required. 


Illustrated Price List free on application to 


WOORE & MOORE, 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.d, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BibRBECK BArxys 


SourHampron Burnpines, Coancury Lann, Lonpon. 
TWO AND A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
of minimum monthly balance, when not drawn 
below £160, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pur- 
chased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank re. 
ceives small sums on deposit and allows Interest 
Monthly, on each completed £1, 


IRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, Post free on 
application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUSTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS! 
4, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, H.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


COTCH TWEEDS and SERGES at 

Mill Prices, Ladies’ or Gents’ ; best quality 

only. Patterns post free ; orders carriage paid.— 
Gro. McLzop & Sons, Hawick, N.B. 


LADY wishes to meet with an en- 
gagement us COMPANION or HOUSE- 
Excellent references,—A, B,, INQUIRER 
Office, 


PED 


Board and Residence. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, South of 
England. Healthy neighbourhood. Home 
comforts. Seven miles from Brighton, near South 
Downs. Station Hassocks (on main line L.B.8.C.),— 
Miss RowLanD, Gothic House, Hurstpierpoint. 


OARDING HOUSE.—THE FELL, 

TROUTBECK, WINDERMERE, is situated 

550 feet above sea level, and about 24 miles from 

the station at Windermere. Every home comfort, 
Moderate terms. 


OURNEMOUTH, BOSCOMBE 

GRANGE, — Superior BOARDING Est. 

Public rooms, modern, healthy, visitors’ comfort 
studied, electric light, tennis.— H. H. Eppen, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Most comfortable 
private BOARDING-HOUSE ; close to sea ; 
sheltered among the Pines; south aspect. Billiard- 
room (full-sized table). Terms moderate.—Address, 
Miss CHALDECcor?, Stirling House, Manor-road. 


Bee —HElvaston, West 

Cliff, High-class Pension. Unrivalled position 
on sea front, close to the Highcliffe Hotel. Lovely 
garden (tennis, &c.), facing the sea. Due south.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Poco ¥ (late of Khrisna). 


RIGHTON -—Superior BOARDING 

ESTABLIS MENT, near sea and lawns; 

large pleasant roc s; bath and smoke rooms. 

Terms moderate.— .liss Smurrant, 11, Rochester- 
gardens, Hove. 


(\ROMER.-—Superior APARTMENTS. 
/ Mra. F. H. Stevens, “Glan Eigion,’ St. 
Mary’s-road. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE. Every home comfort, or Private 

Apartments. Terms moderate.—Address, Mrs. H., 
40, Lushington-road, 


‘FYELIXSTOWE.—Comfortable LODG- 
- INGS at this most salubrious seaside resort, 
four minutes from new station and beach. Apply— 
Mrs. Roprnson, Kimberley House, Ranelagh-road. 


ERMANY.—BRUNSWICK, HAN- 
OVER.—Refined German HOME for young 
Ladies. Greatest facilities for education. Excur- 
sions to the Harz Mountains. Highest references. 
Present address, FRAULEIN Kysirz, c/o F. W. 
Turner, Esq., The Grange, Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington, London, N. 


ERGISWYL, NIDWALDEN, 
SWITZERLAND. 
HOTEL-PENSION ROSSLI, a good, simple 
country house, beautifully situated at the foot of 
Mount Pilate, and facing the lake. Terms from 
5 frs.— AL, BUCHER. 


RS. ROBERT TURNER (late of 

Ditchling) receives BOARDERS. Terms 

moderate ; suitable for students.—94, Grosvenor- 
road, S.W. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL! 


Proprietor, 
FREDERIC SMITH. 


This first-class Hotel, conducted on strictly Temper- i 
ance principles, is commended by the Rey. C. Aked, 
Liverpool ; Rev. Rowland Hill, Bedford; Rev. G. Vance f& 
Smith, D.D., Bowden, Cheshire; Rev. J. C. Strect, B 
Birmingham ; Rey. Charles A. Berry, D.D., Wolver- — 
hampton; Rey. Charles Garrett, Liverpool ; Rey. Canon B& 
Howell, Wrexham ; Rey. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Black- FR 
burn ; Dr. Norman Kerr, London, &c. Central, Quiet, 
Exceptionally Clean, Moderate in Charges. Spacious fa 
Coffee Rooms, Visitors’ Drawing Rooms, Baths, &c. 
Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. to 2s. Rooms, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Service, 94. Printed Tariff on Application. 


75, 77, 79, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, 


USSELL SCOTT MEMORIAL 
SCHOOLS, DENTON, near Manchester, 
Mixed Department.—Wanted, ASSISTANT MIS- 
TRESS (Art. 50), £45 ; Certificated, £60,—Apply, 
Managers, 
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“DAILY MEDITATIONS” & “NIGHT UNTO NIGHT.” 


June 25, 1898. 


By the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. a 


May be had in two Bindings: Leather, gilt edged, Price 1s.; and Cloth, red edged, 
Price 6d. 


Tnqurrir Office; or Partie Green, Essex Hall. =% 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL AGGREGATE SERVICE for 
TEACHERS and ELDER SCHOLARS will be 
held at ESSEX HALL on SUNDAY, July 3rd, at 
3.15 P.M. 

The Rev. J. J. Wricut, Editor of Young Days, 
will conduct the Service. 

An Offertory will be taken in aid of the Funds 
of the Society. 

All friends are cordially invited. 

ALEX. BARNES, 
HAROLD WADE, 


HYDE CHAPEL, GEE CROSS. 


—<—o—_____ 


THE JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


WILL BE HELD ON 


Tuesday, July 5th, 1898 


(the 50th Anniversary of the Opening of the 
Chapel), 


SERVICE in the Chapel at 3.15 p.m. The Ser- 
vice will be conducted by the Rev. H. EnFrreLp 
Dowson, B.A., and the Sermon will be preached by 
the Rev. Brooke HerrorD, D.D. {President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association). 

TEA will be provided in the Schools at 5 o’clock 
at a charge of One Shilling. 


} Hon, Secs. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the 
Schools at 7 P.M., his Worship the Mayor of Hyde, 
Epmunpd W. Smitu, Esq., in the Chair. 

Friends are cordially invited. 


Nearest Railway Station WooDLEY. 


JUNE 26TH. 


LDHAM-ROAD UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 
ANNUAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SERMONS. 
Preacher, Rev. Guo. Evans, M.A. (of Gorton). 
Morning, 10.45 ; Evening, 630. A Musical Service 
in'the Afternoon at 2.45, when our Minister, the 
Rev. W. Rrynotps, B.A., will give a short Address. 


QTAND UNITARIAN OHAPEL. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS, SUNDAY, 
JUNE 26th. Morning, 10.45; Evening, 6.30. 
Preacher, Rev. W. H. Drummonp, B.A., of War- 
rington, Scholars’ Service in the Afternoon at 
2.30. Address by the Rev. W. H. Drummonp, 
B.A. Tea provided in the School at 4d. each. 


ASTBOURNE.—To be LET, FUR- 
NISHED, a detached HOUSE in good 
garden, near Downs and sea; 8 sitting, 4 bedrooms, 
bath room (h, and e.), good supply of soft water ; 
cook and housemaid left. Moderate terms to small 
family without children.—Apply, R., The Mount, 
Meads, Eastbourne. 


ae LET, COTTAGE, in lovely part of 

Sussex, for 3 or 4 weeks from now ; 5 rooms 
and kitchen ; garden ; 2 miles from West Hoathly ; 
2% gus, per week ; servant’s room obtainable oppo- 
site.—Mrs. Horz Pinker, 22, Avonmore-road, 
West Kensington, 


Cpae REV. DOUGLAS WALMSLEY 
wishes to recommend a lady, a member of 
his congregation, for a position as HOUSEKEEPER 
or COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER. — Address, 
Rev. Douvcias Watmsiry, Adelaide Park, Belfast. 


ANTED, in October, a LADY 
NURSE for one little boy of six ; two 

older boys in the holidays; good needlewoman.— 
Apply, Mrs. T. A. Jonnson, Field House, Northwich. 


BOOKS BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


——-—- 


Things New and Old. Fourteen Sermons, with 
Portrait. 38s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 

ConTENTS.—The Overplus of Blossom. The Way 
where the Light Dwelleth. Marthasand Marys. The 
Parable of the Reserves. Instantaneous Photographs. 
The Low-Lying Lights. The City Lieth Four-square, 
Antipas, My Faithful Martyr. . The Great Divine 
Sermon. Why Simon Peter went pee. John the 
Beloved. Seeing God Afterward, The Joy in Har- 
vest. The Rich and the Poor. 


The Simple Truth: A Home Book. 
post 4s. 3d. 

Conrents.—Growing Aged Together. Softly. The 
Burden of an Old Song. Referring Back. Wild 
Lilies. The Parable of the Prodigal Son. Slow and 
Sure. Working and Resting. God’s Poor. <A Carol 
with a Caution. 


The Life that now is, and Nature and Life. 
The two vols. in one, Sermons, with Brief Bio- 
graphical Notices. 2s, 6d., post free. 


The Joy of Youth and other Talks to Young 
rte (with Asides to Young Women). 3s., post 
Tee. 


4s, net, by 


London : Pitre GREEN, 5, Uss2x Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE KING OF THE JEWS. 


A POEM. 
By GEO. S. HITCHCOCK. 
Cr. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Hotcuinson, Chatham. 


THE ETHICAL WORLD | 
Evitep by DR. STANTON COIT. 


Articles on Important Social Questions, Education 
&c., from a purely ethical standpoint. 
Children’s Page. 


TworpEncE WEEKLY. 
Office: 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-st., London, E.C. es 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Pricer THREEPENCE. 


CoNTENTS FOR JUNE AND JULY: 


Gladstone. 

Palm Sunday. 

Shall I Join the Unitarians ? 

Osiris and Christ. 

Who was Jehovah ? 

The Mystery of God. 

The New Morality. 

The Devil’s “ Survival of the Fittest.” 
The Conquering Christ. 

Woman’s Sphere and Woman’s Work. : 
The Day of Judgment. 

The South African Republican. Se 
Imperial Buccaneers. g 
Parties in the Church. 

A Free and Honest National Church. 
Every Day with Thoreau. 

Notes on Books, Notes by the Way, &c. 


London, Edinburgh, and Oxford : 
WittraMs and Noraarze, and all Booksellers. 


PeLer SUPPLY.—The Rev. W. 

STODDART, B.A., is at LIBERTY to take 
SUNDAY DUTY. —Address, 80, West Bank, Stam-~- 5 
ford Hill, London, N. 
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